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The Book That Teacher Says Is Good* 
Mary Ely, head of children’s work, Public 
library, Dayton, Ohio 


Remember with me . .'. one day at 
school, your last day in some certain 
school, when, your vision sharpened by 
the sorrow of parting from old friends 
and old associations, you looked back 
over the years you had spent among them 
and things which you had passed at the 
time unseeing, now stood out clearly be- 
fore your opened eyes. It was then that 
there arose before you the image of a 
teacher, no longer a glorified vision but 
a picture of a simple, sincere, earnest 
man or woman, having faults as other 
men and women have faults, with knowl- 
edge that was not unbounded, with judg- 
ment that was not infallible, but for all 
that guiding you in the right path, help- 
ful always and sympathetic, maybe, by 
reason of his very imperfections. To 
this image in your own heart, this is 
what you said: “I owe a debt to you 
which I can never pay, except in one way. 
Because you have entered into my life 
that life shall be stronger and better and 
what you have been to me I must try to 
be to others.” 

Now, when you have remembered all 
these things you have remembered some- 
thing of what a teacher may mean to a 
child. 

“Of the making of books there is no 
end,” and verily in our lives today books 
seem to be among the common things. 
We find them for sale in every conceiv- 
able place; we have vast free libraries 
full of them, just for the asking, many of 
us may have them sent to our very doors. 
We use them and abuse them in a dozen 


*Extract from address before Library de- 
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ways; we scorn the worst and take even 
the best for granted, until some day we 
pause to think and to remember as I am 
going to ask you to remember once more 
this morning. 

Though you had possessed picture 
books and Mother Goose rhymes ever 
since you could remember possessing 
anything, you were first thrilled with the 
sense of book ownership when you were 
given a little brown book that said “Mc- 
Guffey’s First Reader” in large print on 
the outside and inside, told stories, which 
you soon knew by heart, of dogs that ran 
and cats that sat on mats. This book 
you carefully carried home each night 
with the First Reader inscription turned 
out so that he that ran might read and 
know that you had attained the dignity of 
a scholar. And this pride of ownership 
was your first conscious feeling about a 
book. 

Your second idea came in this way. 
There was a guest for tea and he and 
father had some little discussion hinging 
upon the question of the date of the re- 
moval of the capital of a state from one 
city to another. Now, it happened that 
you had read about that very state and 
that very city and that very date in your 
little geography book not three days 
since, and you looked so eager that father 
asked you in surprise what you knew 
about it. So you told the date, and set- 
tled the discussion and were very, very 
pleased. Afterwards you told your 
mother confidentially: “The reason why 
I like books, mother, is because they are 
such knowing things.” 

There was a whole series of experi- 
ences that gave you your third idea. 
There were rainy days that to all appear- 
ances you spent in your garret playroom 
that were in truth filled with adventures 
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in far away lands with Sinbad the sailor 
and Aladdin and his lamp. There were 


times when you had suffered some dis-. 


appointment, when you lost both it and 
yourself in the pleasures and trials of 
your friends, the “Littlhe Women.” In 
short, you learned that neither time nor 
space were limitations when a book had 
opened its pages to you. 

“He ate and drank the precious words, 
His spirit grew robust; 

He knew no more that he was poor, 

Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy days, 

And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book! 

What liberty a loosened spirit brings!” 

With what a thrill of joy and sense of 
gratitude you first read those lines, joy in 
meeting there the thought that had grown 
up in your own life out of your own ex- 
perience; gratitude at meeting it clothed 
in the perfect fitting words that you 
could never find. 

You have surely not forgotten the first 
book that made you cry. You carried it 
away to your own room ashamed of 
your emotion and fearful of someone’s 
finding you out. There you wept unre- 
strained and lay for a long time after 
your sobs had ceased, filled with a great 
vague longing, that was indeed your first 
real prayer, a prayer that was more than 
words, a wish unexpressed, that you 
might be better than you had ever been 
before, more helpful, more kind, more 
true. Thus you came to know the in- 
spiration of a book. 

It was later, in fact, you were quite 
grown-up, when your greatest experience 
of all came to you. 

You had been reading for hours and 
had entered into your book with your 
whole being. Thought, imagination, emo- 
tion were all engaged to their utmost and 
as you closed the book and laid it aside 
you had a wonderful sense of having 
been lifted out of yourself on to a height, 
and standing there you looked back and 
saw—yourself, not through a glass, 
darkly, but face to face. And over and 
over again you said: “So this is what I 
am. This is what Iam!” There were no 
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tears now, though the pain of clear sight 
was almost more than you could bear. 
But gradually humility became tinged 
with hope and side by side with the vision 
of what you were, the vision of what 
you might be, what all mankind might 
be, took form. Then did you know the 
great things of the world from the small 
things and in those hours of insight be- 
gan the struggle which was to end in 
victory by which something that was evil 
passed out of your life and something 
that was good took its place. After this 
you knew that a book might mean more 
than knowledge, might be more than 
wings to set you free, might be more 
than a power to stir your best emotions, 
that it might be even a divine thing set- 
ting your will in harmony with the will 
of God! 

And when you have remembered all 
these things you have remembered some- 
thing of the part of a book may play: in 
human life. 

Yesterday and the day before and 
many days before in my experience as 
a children’s librarian a child has come to 
me and said: “I want this book because 
Teacher says it is good,” or “Teacher has 
read a part of this to me and now I want 
to read the rest.” However it be, the 
book that Teacher has stamped with her 
approval is the one book that must be 
had, for a teacher’s influence in the mat- 
ter of children’s reading is second only 
to that of the home and not always sec- 
ond to that. That this influence should 
be used in the right direction needs no 
proving; that the book which Teacher 
says is good should be good is not a sub- 
ject for debate. Upon a teacher’s wise 
and right choice in the matter depends 
not only the reading of a particular book, 
but to some extent the standard which a 
child sets up in his own mind by which 
he will test his reading for years to come. 
There is scarcely one child who does not 
do some reading that is not worth-while 
and a little that is more than negatively 
harmful, but if the small group of books 
which he has read under his teachers’ 
guidance be of the right sort, I believe 
that they will prove to be a divining rod 
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within his grasp which will sooner or 
later fulfill its purpose and indicate to 
him where true treasures lie. 

Now let me tell you some facts. Some- 
times the book for which a teacher sends 
a child to the library is the best that the 
library affords and we rejoice. Some- 
times it is a story of fleeting interest 
such as a child would have read without 
special inducement and have forgotten 
and this we give to him with a sigh for 
the opportunity lost. Sometimes, though, 
happily not often, it is a book which we 
do not consider worthy a place upon 
our shelves; a “thriller” for the boy, of 
the sort whose continued reading excites 
* him beyond measure and plays upon his 
emotions until he goes forth a loosely 
strung instrument at the mercy of every 
wind good or evil that sweeps his strings, 
or it is a story for a girl detailing the in- 
cidents of a life of pleasure, dealing too 
largely with the vanities of personal 
adornment and outlining dangerous situ- 
ations from which it refuses to deduce 
the natural dangerous consequences. 
When this occurs we are filled with 
righteous indignation, but indignation 
that is of short duration, being swal- 
lowed up in a great overwhelming pity 
for the teacher who does not know and 
for the child who suffers from her lack 
of knowledge. For, there is one thing 
that is sure beyond all doubt—no teacher 
who realizes her influence with a child 
would willingly use that influence to his 
disadvantage. It is lack of knowledge 
only that lies at the root of the mistakes 
that are made. 

Since a teacher’s time is subject to 
the usual limitations of twenty-four 
hours a day while a teacher’s tasks and 
the things he must know and must be 
multiply without ceasing, one does not 
easily or lightly add one single “Thou 
shalt” to the already multiple decalog. 
Yet to the end that a teacher may use his 
influence in the direction of children’s 
reading and may use it well and rightly, 
there is no way but this, that a teacher 
shall and must know from his own read- 
ing some of the best of children’s books. 
It is not sufficient merely to be able to 
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say what is best. If it were, we librarian 
folk who spend our days with books 
might give to the teacher lists of best 
books and notes on best books that would 
fill all needs. But that will not do. It is 
necessary that one know the best for 
himself in order that he may be what 
knowing the best alone can make him. 
Rejoice and sorrow with Miss Alcott’s 
“Little Women,” live over his life with 
Aldrich’s “Bad Boy,” weep if you must 
at the death of Mrs. Ewing’s “Jacka- 
napes,” thrill at the achievements of 
Howard Pyle’s “Men of Iron,” laugh 
with Alice at her adventures in Wonder- 
land, pluck the poesies from Stevenson’s 
“Garden of Verses” and you will not 
only know something that you did not 
know yesterday but will be something 
that you never were before. Moreover, 
the reading of these books will be a 
pleasure to you as well as to a child for 
they are good because they appeal to 
that which is best in us and therefore to 
that which is universal. 

When and how teachers shall come to 
know these best books is our problem. 
It is safe to say that when the importance 
of such knowledge is once realized a way 
to acquire it will be found. The day is 
coming and must come when a course 
in children’s literature will form part of 
the curriculum of every Normal school. 
To the teachers whose training days are 
over and whose acquaintance with the 
field of children’s literature may be limit- 
ed, I, as a representative of the library 
world offer all the assistance in our pow- 
er. Many libraries have issued lists of 
good books for children that are yours 
for the asking. These wili at least serve 
as guides to you. From suggesting a 
particular book for a particular child to 
spending your money for you when you 
wish to buy libraries, there is no service 
that we library workers are not willing, 
nay, anxious to render you. For we be- 
lieve that these three things abide, the 
teacher, the book, and the child, and 
that the great thing of all is the sum of 
the three, the wise teacher, the good 
book, and the child happy in the posses- 
sion of them both. 
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The Library and History Teaching 
Helen M. Waterson, librarian, East high 
school, Cleveland, Ohio 

Some years ago, when I was inter- 
ested only in a general way, in schools 
and libraries, I happened to see an article 
on pedagogy. It has all gone from me 
but one sentence, which was as follows: 
“It is impossible for you to overestimate 
the stupidity of your pupils.” Again and 
again, I have thought of this in the last 
two years, but have arrived at a differ- 
ent conclusion, namely: *that it is very 
difficult for an adult to appreciate how 
immature is the mind of a child of 12 or 
14 years. Only the other day, I was much 
chagrined when a girl said to me on re- 
turning a book of reference, that she 
knew no more of the subject than she 
had known before. 

As until this year, most of my refer- 
ence work in history has been with first 
year pupils studying English history, I 
have had continually to bear in mind the 
fact that they were still children; and if 
some of the books suggested seem child- 
ish, I can only say, that at East high 
school they have worked. 

Occasionally I am counseled by a 
teacher to give the students Green or 
Gardiner, and I do so frequently; but it 
is certainly true that some of the other 
books are equally accurate and much 
more attractive to youth. 

Our work in English history is of two 
distinct types, due to the fact that we 
have two teachers, who go at the work, 
each in his own way. Mr A requires 
his students to do outside reading every 
few days. He appoints three rows, for 
instance, to look up the. introduction of 
printing into England, and three other 
rows to report on current events. Occa- 
sionally, the first year, I went to him 
and asked if he could tell me, what he 
was going to require, in the way of refer- 
ence work, for the next week, and so he 
got into the way of sending me lists of 
subjects, for two weeks or more ahead. 
I then looked them up in my books, 
either marking the places, or filling out 
a subject card, the latter way more satis- 
factory but also more laborious. — This 


enabled me to dispose of a number of 
students in short order, and also to find 
the most satisfactory material my library 
afforded. I sometimes ask the pupils 
about the books and so get at their point 
of view. In this way I discovered War- 
ren’s “Stories from English history,” a 
book which is constantly in use and 
meets with universal approval among the 
students. I was relieved to find that it 
also had the approval of Andrews, Gam- 
brill and Tall. 

Mr A sometimes brings me the pupils’ 
comments on their reading. This has 
been very helpful. For every subject 


. looked up, each one fills out a slip, telling 


what book he used, how much he read, 
whether it differed from Montgomery, 
and how he liked the account given. I 
also sometimes see their note books, 
which contain maps, outlines and re- 
sumés of their library reading. These 
are some of them exceedingly well done. 
Several times I have been invited to a 
recitation but only once was able to ac- 
cept. I recall that they were reciting 
on Oliver Cromwell and that one little 
girl said very aptly, I thought, that “he 
had a genius for command and was the 
leading spirit in every enterprise ;” an- 
other told of his personal habits, his 
slovenliness, etc. It made the grim Puri- 
tan seem quite like a human being. 

At Mr A’s suggestion, I added Coman 
and Kendall’s “History of England”. and 
Wrong’s “British Nation” to the library 
and have found them very useful. The 
children like Marshall’s “Island story” 
of course, but it is of little use for things 
political; and so I was delighted last 
year to get Arnold-Forster, another ele- 
mentary history of England, which takes 
up difficult political subjects, and covers 
them in a simple intelligible way. After 
looking for a long time in all my Eng- 
lish histories for the feudal system and 
finding only scattered and most unsatis- 
factory references, I was more than 
pleased to discover a whole chapter of 
three pages in Arnold-Forster. We have 
the new illustrated Traill for social life 
and customs and also Synge, which we 
circulate. Since the students have found 
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that the histories may be borrowed for 
overnight, many of them prefer to do 
their reference work at home. If they 
come for history reference work after 
school hours, I always say “You may 
take the book home if you like” and 
often they are glad to do so. This has 
helped my history circulation. It was 
2.1% of the whole in September, 1911 
and 11% in September, 1912. 

Last year Mr A tried requiring the 
students to read historical novels. We 
used a list furnished by the Cleveland 
public library for the English history 
classes and for ancient history a list from 


the Francis W. Parker school, Chicago.- 


This work has only just started this 
year. For work with his own students, 
Mr A has compiled and had published a 
pamphlet called, “Questions in English 
history.” This contains not only ques- 
tions, with references to Montgomery’s 
History, but directions for making out- 
lines and maps, and lists of subjects for 
outside reading, together with instruc- 
tions for reporting on the readings. This 
pamphlet is to be had in the stores in the 
East High neighborhood for 20 cents. 
So much for Mr A’s English history 
classes. 

Now Mr C goes to work in an entire- 
ly different way. Several times in a term, 
he requires themes, oral or written. I 
used to be thrown into consternation, by 
having pupils come to me, several at a 
time, wanting difficult subjects like 
travel or schools in the fifteenth century, 
looked up at once. It took some 
time to find out that the work was not 
for the next day. Finally I asked Mr C 
to furnish me the list of subjects in ad- 
vance, and now he does so regularly, 
with the result that if my own library is 
inadequate, I can borrow, and when the 
pupils appear I have the material all 
ready. Here is the last list of theme 
subjects, period 1500 to 1600: Litera- 
ture; Army; Navy; Theaters; Shakes- 
peare; Arts; Manufacture, etc.; Gov- 
ernment; Religion; Exploration and dis- 
covery. The one difficulty is that many 
of the students leave their themes till 
a day or two before the date set by their 
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teacher for handing them in, and, as sev- 
eral have the same subject, there is a mad 
scramble for books at the last, and not 
always enough good ones to go around. 

This sort of reference work requires, 
often, different books from the other. Of 
course Traill is of first importance here, 
and I loan the separate volumes over- 
night. Bateson’s “Medieval England” is 
excellent for some things, but for manu- 
factures in the Tudor period, for in- 
stance, I found nothing more satisfactory 
than Coman & Kendall, not even Cheney’s 
“Industrial history.” The facts given 
were brief but very much to the point and 
could be amplified from other books. 
Coman & Kendall has, at the end of each 
period a chapter or less devoted to social 
life and customs; these are the most in- 
teresting and valuable things in the book 
for my purpose. Occasionally I have had 
a chance to direct the theme work a bit, 
but usually -time and opportunity are 
lacking. 

Mr C now has the American history 
classes. I put the C. P. L. list on U. S. 
history in his box, and he shortly came 
in and demanded 100 of them—all I had 
—which he distributed to his pupils. He 
sends the students constantly to the li- 
brary for reading, but wants them to 
find their own material, “to learn to use 
a library” as he expresses it. Perhaps he 
will require theme work later, which will 
give me a chance to help. 

Formerly no reference work was done 
by the medizval history classes, but this 
year the calls are constant. We have 
about ten copies of Robinson’s “History 
of Western Europe” and several other 
good ones, but not enough for our needs. 
I have borrowed from Main and tried 
out a number, two or three of which are 
now ordered for us. Munroe and Sell- 
ery’s “Medizval civilization” was espe- 
cially acceptable. 

Our new “When knights were bold” 
has been a friend in need, for that same 
trying “feudal system” for instance. I 
have just gone over the reports and com- 
ments of the classes in Medieval history 
and find that, in the Main, the books 
used have been satisfactory. 
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Miss B, who teaches ancient history, 
has a method of her own. I set aside a 
shelf for her classes, labelled with her 
name; she tells me what books will be 
needed for a week or two ahead, and I 
put them together on the shelf. She 
prefers source books and has herself just 
given the library six copies of Davis’ 
“Readings in ancient history.” 

The demands made upon the library by 
the history department are considerably 
increased this year, but | shall not be sat- 
isfied until all the history classes are 
making good use of everything which we 
have, or can obtain for them. 


Sets for Children 
Harriet A. Wood, School librarian, 
Portland, Ore. 

Librarians and mothers are constantly 
solicited to buy subscription sets of books 
for children. The expense is always great 
but the agent is very persuasive and an 
astonishingly large number of sets are 
sold. In sparsely settled communities 
the business of the book agent is particu- 
larly brisk. We are informed that a firm 
has one hundred men in the field in 
Washington and Oregon clearing $3,000 
a month on one set. 

The sets that I was asked to investigate 
are the following: 

1. Children’s hour, ed. by E. M. Tap- 
pan. 10v. Houghton, $17.50. 

2. Young folks’ library, ed. by T. B. 
Aldrich. New ser. 2l1v. Hall and 
Locke, $45. 

3, Children’s library of work and 
play. 10v. Doubleday, $20. 

4. Book of knowledge, ed. by Arthur 
Mee and Holland Thompson; introd. by 
J. H. Finley. 24v. Grolier Society, 
$36. 

After the manner of library folk, I 
addressed a circular letter to a number 
of children’s librarians and others to dis- 
cover their attitude. Opinions were 
asked on the subject matter, makeup, and 
the advisability of purchase for library or 
home. The librarians quoted are Miss 
Andrus, Seattle; Miss Bascom, editor 
A. L. A. Booklist; Miss Britton, Spo- 
kane; Miss Burnite, Cleveland; Miss 
Carson, Tacoma; Miss Hagey, Cedar 
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Rapids ; Miss Hunt, Brooklyn; Miss Mc- 
Mahon, Indianapolis ; Miss Marvin, Ore- 
gon; Miss Otis, New York City; Miss 
Power, St. Louis; Mrs Lyman-Scott, 
Oak Park; Miss Thompson, Newark; 
Miss Tyler, Iowa; Miss Van Buren, 
Madison; Miss Wheeler, Albany. 
Children’s hour 

This is an anthology of the best chil- 
dren’s literature in story, poem and nar- 
rative. The A. L. A. Booklist for March, 
1908, says: It cannot be recommended 
for the library with limited funds. A 
valuable addition to any library that can 
afford it. 

Miss Wheeler writes: It seems to me 
an admirable collection of its kind, well 
chosen and well printed, probably the 
best of its type of anthology. Personally, 
I would rather urge the purchase of 
Hawthorne’s Wonder-book, Grimm’s 
Fairy tales, and other writings given in 
part in the collection than to have them 
selected for me (or my children) and 
massed in such an anthology. But this 
kind of a collection appeals to many peo- 
ple and I think it is reasonable in price. 

Miss Britton has used this set and 
thinks the selection excellent. The bind- 
ing is bright and although the volumes 
are the usual story book size, the printed 
page has the appearance of being heavy 
and dry and the pictures, while clear, are 
old-fashioned and stiff. It will prove 
most valuable in the home for it gives in 
few volumes the best of the world’s lit- 
erature enjoyed by children. The li- 
brary has this same material in other 
collections, so it is an excellent but not 
a necessary part of its equipment. 

Miss Burnite recommends this set un- 
qualifiedly for home use and buys it for 
the library when it can be procured at 
second-hand. She feels that the original 
price is too high for the ordinary library. 

Miss Power keeps the set for refer- 
ence, thinks the subject matter very good, 
especially for the story hour, but does 
not advise purchase for small libraries. 

Miss Carson uses the set, thinks it 
good but the same library might not need 
both the Tappan and the Aldrich, as 
they are similar. 
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Miss Van Buren considers it probably 
the best compilation for children, with 
good print and illustrations, but expen- 
sive and unnecessary, as most libraries 
have in separate volumes all the material 
included. 

Mrs Lyman-Scott regards this set a 
very good source for story-telling and 
for reference use. The selections are 
excellent, especially in the early volumes, 
where each selection is complete in itself. 
Only large libraries should buy it except 
at second-hand. In private libraries com- 
plete books for the children’s reading are 
to be preferred. She has used it for her 
own work and with children. 

Miss Hunt includes this set in her lat- 
est list of approved children’s books. 

Miss Hagey reports that the children 
use it but little, while teachers and li- 
brarians find it valuable. It would be 
better for the home than the small li- 
brary. 

Miss Otis, Miss McMahon and Miss 
Thompson add their testimony to the 
value of this set. 

Young folks’ library 

This set is similar to the Children’s 
hour but wider in its scope, including sci- 
ence and practical information. 

Miss Britton uses and recommends it 
over the “Children’s hour” for it covers 
more subjects and is more attractive in 
makeup. The important events in his- 
tory are pleasingly presented, the colored 
pictures are good and the many black and 
white, which break into the page, are 
pleasing. The binding is not strong and 
there is trouble in replacing because sep- 
arate volumes cannot be purchased. 

Miss Power uses it for reference, Miss 
Hagey reports it more popular with the 
children than the “Children’s hour,” while 
Mrs Scott comments favorably but pre- 
fers the choice of material and number 
of volumes better in the former set. 

Miss Wheeler thinks this is really the 
work of Mr Charles Welsh, Mr Aldrich 
probably having very little to with it. 
Miss Burnite buys it occasionally at sec- 
ond-hand. Miss McMahon advises it for 
first purchase. 

Children’s library of work and play 

Miss Wheeler writes: I have exam- 
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ined only a few volumes. We were much 
disappointed in it. The work is uneven, 
some volumes being decidedly unsatis- 
factory. It is not thoroughly satisfac- 
tory on the physical side and the fact 
that no volume is indexed is much 
against it, all the more because some vol- 
umes are in story form. I have heard 
that some of the volumes are severely 
criticised and that it is the intention of 
the publishers to have some of them re- 
written. In view of these circumstances 
we decided not to enter it in the Tenta- 
tive List of Best Books, although I am 
not prepared to condemn the whole set. 

Miss Britton has examined it and 
thinks the subject matter capably and at- 
tractively presented, print and binding 
good and the pictures clear. It would 
be useful in a library, but there is more 
demand from teachers than from chil- 
dren. The influence of the best liter- 
ature on the character of boys and girls 
is of more importance than manual train- 
ing dealt with in this practical set in a 
practical age. 

Miss Andrus states that this set is in 
their central children’s room. Prof John- 
son, head of the manual training work in 
the city schools, considers it very good, 
and Prof Ward of Cleveland recom- 
mends it. However, though good and at- 
tractive, it is not popular with the chil- 
dren themselves, due probably to the fact 
that all information has been woven into 
a slight and uninteresting story, which 
makes it difficult to get at. 

Miss Van Buren sends the notes used 
in her lectures at the Wisconsin library 
school: Avoid. Absurd presentation 
of the subjects handled. Authors may 
know their subjects but they certainly 
do not know children. Best volumes are 
those on needlecraft, home decoration, 
metal work, but these subjects have been 
as well handled in single volumes. It 
might be useful for vocational and trade 
schools but not for the small library. 

Miss Hagey is convinced that it is not 
essential for a library. The books would 
be old and out-of-date before the chil- 
dren in the home would use all of the 
volumes. 

The fact that neither Miss Burnite nor 
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Miss Power have examined the work 
shows the slowness with which children’s 
librarians approach sets. 

Book of knowledge 

Something on each of the following 
fourteen departments is found in each 
volume with reference to the page where 
the continuation may be found: 

Book of thé Earth, United States, Fa- 
miliar Things, Wonder, Nature, Men 
and Women, Our Own Life, Golden 
Deeds, Famous Books, Stories, Poetry, 
All Countries. 

It is continuously paged with a general 
index in the last volume. 

Miss Marvin expresses the following 
opinion: It is better to have the classics 
of literature in original form and small 
encyclopaedias of other things. Scud- 
der’s Children’s Book has all of the liter- 
ature, Champlin the other material. The 
illustrations are to the point but very 
poor plates. Cheaply and badly printed. 
Marginal decorations bad. Brer Rabbit 
and other famous stories rewritten in 
words easier to read. We find that 
“accents means tones” and “the great 
violinist run down the platform steps.” 

Miss Wheeler writes: As to the Book 
of Knowledge, we think it a very unsatis- 
factory production. It probably contains 
some useful information but there is no 
guaranty of authority and it seems to 
consist of miscellaneous sweepings. Even 
admitting some value, the price is entirely 
out of proportion and we are not allow- 
ing public money for it. A note from the 
New York State library files reads: “A 
rather cheap looking octavo volume, each 
page framed in a border (several pat- 
terns) much too close for good effect. 
Many half-tones in text (rather poor 
work) and several very bad colored 
plates. The text is a miscellany in which 
one finds consecutively, e. g., The big 
ball we live on, The sun and his family, 
The land (U. S.) before the white men 
came, Peary’s route to the pole, Why 
can’t we see in the dark? Aladdin and 
the wonderful lamp, A magic lantern for 
post cards, A dainty brush and comb 
bag, The Chinese empress, etc. 

One librarian says: The work is like 
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nothing so much as a huge scrap bag. 
Another was reminded of a clipping bur- 
eau collection at first and after looking 
through a little said it was worse than 
any vaudeville entertainment. 

An agent who recently called at the 
Portland library stated that provision 
had been made by a special act of the 
New York state legislature for the 
purchase of the set for schools. 

Miss Andrus reports: We have had 
the Book of Knowledge in our children’s 
room for a short time. We have not, 
however, found it very useful. There is 
much good material in it covering a wide 
field, but the arrangement is such as to 
make it slow and impractical as a refer- 
ence book. The children look at the pic- 
tures. As it is quite expensive, we do 
not feel that we could recommend it for 
either library or home. 

Miss Otis writes: The Book of Knowl- 
edge is continually used and contains 
many subjects not found elsewhere, but 
each volume takes up the same groups 
of subjects, thus scattering material 
which could be consulted in less time in 
one volume. It would be useful in a 
small library where short articles are 
constantly demanded and in homes where 
a general range of subjects is desired and 
parents cannot afford to buy the number 
of books necessary to cover the same 
material in better form. 

Miss Carson advises the purchase of 
this set. She has used it and thinks it 
too fine for even a small library to do 
without. It is a mine for reference 
work. 

Miss Burnite and Miss Power exam- 
ined the set but did not buy it. 

Miss Britton thinks the hashed ar- 
rangement of subject matter is not satis- 
factory and without virtue in reference 
work. The tone is inferior and cheap. 
The pictures, while numerous and inter- 
esting, are poorly done, the color work 
being lurid and not artistic. 

Miss Van Buren sends the following 
note from her lectures: Avoid. Thick 
paper, heavy volumes. Pages double- 
columned, giving crowded appearance. 
Style colloquial. The topics are briefly 
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treated touching all knowledge. Variety 
of contents, even within the covers of 
one volume, bewildering. Young readers 
might be interested in the pictures. 

Miss Tyler says: I have been much 
distressed by the purchase of this set by 
many of our small libraries at the full 
price asked by the agent. The book is 
so poorly bound and such a complete 
hodge-podge of all sorts of information 
that I have doubted its value. It has a 
very full index which may make it usable 
but certainly not worth more than half 
the price asked for it. 

Miss Bascom feels that the review in 
the Nation for November 9, 1911, p. 447, 
settles the set for public library use. We 
agree with her conclusion. This review 
gets right at the root of the matter. It 
speaks of the set as “apparently well 
planned to win the favor of young 
readers.” The points emphasized are 
the “bewilderig variety of the contents, 
inviting brevity, carefully colloquial 
style, the whole being peppered with pic- 
tures.” This is undoubtedly the type of 
books as well as entertainment that the 
present-day child enjoys, unless trained 
to think logically and connectedly for 
a definite time on a definite subject. The 
librarian has a great opportunity to sup- 
plement the work of the earnest teacher 
by not allowing the child to form bad 
habits of study. 

The Grolier Society, which publishes 
this set, should not be confused with 
the Grolier Club, a learned society or- 
ganized for the study and promotion of 
the arts pertaining to the production of 
books. 

Books in sets 

Most of the librarians expressed them- 
selves on the subject of sets in general. 

Miss Hunt says: Of subscription sets, 
I tell mothers that it is an expensive way 
of buying books and that the library 
can help them to spend their money to 
better advantage by giving them titles 
of whole books rather than the extracts, 
abstracts and retold parts of classics, 
usually contained in these sets. All the 
sets you mame have very’ good 
points and if money were no object we 
might get them all and certainly do no 
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harm. But the fact that one must buy 
a whole set in order to replace one worn- 
out volume condemns the type for public 
libraries. Really we have nearly every- 
thing in cheaper form in our regular 
children’s books. 

Miss Burnite says: Sets are very ex- 
pensive for a library because so much 
of the subject matter is duplication. 

Miss Van Buren writes: I abhor sets 
for children and when I find them in li- 
braries where I have influence my first 
act is to split them, putting the volume of 
poems with poetry, fairy tales with the 
other fairy tales, etc. They serve a much 
larger purpose this way. — 

Miss Otis feels that sets should be 
purchased with caution, the material be- 
ing usually available in individual books 
which appeal more strongly to children. 
It is often so condensed in sets as to lose 
much of its value as literature. 

Miss Carson says: My personal opin- 
ion is that a whole set of books, bound 
alike, lacks individuality and does not 
furnish much incentive for a_ single 
reader. 

The Library Association of Portland 
has bought none of these sets, for the 
following reasons: 

1. The material is already in the li- 
brary in single volumes. Extracts are 
tantalizing to children. A child should 
be trained to read the whole of a classic 
or to make his own selections from the 
complete work. We exhort the chil- 
dren to do their own skipping. Scientific 
material is soon out-of-date. Inexpensive 
small books are better. 

2. The impossibility of replacing lost 
or worn-out volumes without buying the 
entire set is a drawback. 

3. The uniform bindings prevent chil- 
dren from appreciating beautiful editions 
in appropriate covers. A special collec- 
tion of fine and less expensive editions of 
the best books for children is provided 
in each children’s room, so that parents 
and children may have every chance to 
become familiar with the best books for 
the home. 

The responsibility of distributing good 
literature in good form carries with it the 
duty of warning against the less good. 
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Outside Cultural Reading in High 
Schools* 
Anna Hadley, Gilbert school, Winsted, 
Conn. 

In this, the twentieth century, we 
have need of the “New definition 
of the cultivated man” since the world, 
as Dr Eliot says, “ is wonderfully dif- 
ferent . . .-.and men’s means of mak- 
ing acquaintance with it are vastly am- 
pler than they were a hundred years 
ago.” 

Accepting this fact, how ought we to 
consider the work which lies before us 
—the systematic training and improve- 
ment of the minds of our high school 
students? Shall we follow the old idea 
of the cultivated man and devote our en- 
ergies to literature-and history—the tra- 
ditional means of culture—or shall we 
look to the new meaning? Survey the 
present day field of knowledge, compare 
it with that of 100 years ago and we 
must agree with Dr Eliot that “Culture 
can no longer imply a knowledge of ev- 
erything, not even a little knowledge of 
everything. It must be content with a 
general knowledge of some things, and a 
real mastery of some small portion of the 
human store.” 

What portion or portions shall we try 
to give our boys and girls? We see 
them in the class-rooms solving math- 
ematical problems, delving in ancient his- 
tory, digging among Latin verbs and 
Greek roots,—we join them in the gym- 
nasium and the playground, we watch 
them at lathe, bench or typewriter, we 
follow them as they work in laboratories, 
or kitchen, and what do we find? Some 
intensely interested in the work in hand, 
others working with interest but luke- 
warm, a few doing the thing because 
they must—the individuals comprising 
the groups varying in the different sub- 
jects. Marshall Field is quoted as say- 
ing “The greatest good a man can do 
is to cultivate himself, develop his pow- 
ers, in order that he may be of greater 
service to humanity.” Develop his pow- 
ers! May we not say instead develop his 





*Paper read at the Conference of school 
librarians, Brooklyn, N. Y., May 25, 1912. 
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interests? Surely here is one point of 
contact with our students—by means of 
books and magazines, developing, enlarg- 
ing and following the by-paths opened by 
the intense interest in a given subject, by 
the same means stimulating the luke- 
warm interest in another. The “flunker” 
in all lines, or rather the one who has not 
found himself or will not find himself, 
has to be caught in other ways—by 
chance appeals to passing interests—or 
possibly here there is deep interest if we 
but look for it. I admit that this method 
of encouraging outside cultural reading 
is a somewhat easier proposition for the 
librarian of the small school than for 
the one in charge of such work among 
six, seven or eight hundred pupils. In 
such case the work of the assistants is 
fairly well outlined. At the same time I 
believe all will agree that in this particular 
branch or phase of our work it ts the per- 
sonal element which counts most. We 
must know the individuals, the tastes, 
the interests of each. General lists of 
books or lists of books on special topics 
or subjects open the way for some, a 
passing comment or remark upon a book 


‘at hand decides the question for another. 


Others are reached by group or class dis- 
cussions accomplished more easily and 
informally by the teacher than by the li- 
brarian. For example, an instructor uses 
Van Dyke’s “Lost word” during a reci- 
tation in Grecian history. The desire to 
read the book is immediate not only 
among the students of the one group but 
beyond. The group in the commercial 
department considering commerce and 
finance evince great interest in Abbott’s 
Common people of Rome because of the 
chapter covering Diocletian’s mandate 
regarding the high cost of living. The 
same group is reading Ellen Richards’ 
books “The cost of living,” “The cost of 
shelter,” etc., because of a chance sug- 
gestion. The head of the Latin depart- 
ment refers to Fowler’s “Social life at 
Rome in the days of Cicero,” or Lovell’s 
“Stories in stone from the Roman for- 
um” in such a way that the library di- 
rectly feels the effects. A reference in 
Freshman history to Bacon leads one of 
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our infants to discover the Temple edi- 
tion of his “Counsels and essays,” while 
the work in the English department, by 
mere suggestion, has opened the gates to 
William Morris, Agnes Repplier, Joseph- 
ine Peabody, Percy Mackaye, and many 
others. “Required reading,’ some one 
says. No, none of it required. Are we 
not all familiar with the results of re- 
quired work of this kind? The girl once 
enjoying Shakespeare hating the mere 
name of the dramatist by senior year be- 
cause for a certain period a play a night 
had to be required! How very much to 
be preferred is the experience of the 
high-school girl who rushed home de- 
claring she must read Pendennis before 
another day should come, because “Prof 
F. refers to him and his doings almost 
every day and I must know what he is 
talking about.” 

This phase of the work, as I have al- 
ready said, may be accomplished so much 
more easily and informally by the teacher 
than by the librarian. Why should we 
try to carry the entire burden when it 
may be more successfully borne by the 
ones from whom come suggestions close- 
ly related to work under discussion? “A 
place for everything and everything in 
its place” is true here as elsewhere. To 
be sure, the suggestion given by the 
teacher may be prompted by the librarian 
by drawing the attention of each instruc- 
tor to books new and old, magazine ar- 
ticles, pictures, anything, everything in 
any way related to his particular sub- 
ject. 

But what does this call for on the part 
of the librarian? First, and last, and 
all the time, a knowledge of books and 
materials together with a personal in- 
terest in the boys and girls as individuals, 
enhanced by an imagination so strong 
that we enter into their state of mind. 
As James Freeman Clarke says, “see how 
they feel, what they think, and what they 
mean to do,” by being one of them. This 
means not only attendance at all school 
and class functions, but taking part in 
their games as well as supplementing 
their studies; attending all meetings of 
the faculty when students and student 





interests are discussed, by arousing and 
deepening the confidence of each student 
in our ability (or at least our willing- 
ness) to select the right book for the 
right person at the right time, remem- 
bering always that “No single element 
or kind of culture is the one essential,— 
that the best fruits of real culture are 
the open mind, broad sympathies and re- 
spect for all the diverse achievements of 
the human intellect—that the new forms 
of culture are likely to prove themselves 
quite as productive of morality, high 
mindedness, and idealism as the old.” 





The Revised Century Dictionary 
To the Editor of Pustic Lrprarigs: 

We wish to comment in your pages on 
some statements made by Professor Sev- 
erance in a recent letter which you pub- 
lished. While we recognize that neither 
Professor Severance nor you would 
wish to injure the sale of a reasonably 
worthy work, yet we cannot but feel that 
Pustic Liprarigs on the one hand, and 
Professor Severance on the other, have 
a standing that demands the attention of 
the public, and in this case demands ours. 

He is writing about the revised edition 
of the Century Dictionary, Cyclopedia and 
Atlas, and he says that the pages of the 
new edition “appear to be identical with 
the pages of the original edition with the 
exception of the star” (this star being a 
symbol which directs the searcher to new 
definitions in the supplemental pages). 
Of course the pages of the new edition 
do resemble the pages of the old edition 
(it would be a poor specimen of print- 
ing if they did not) but any one using 
the new edition does not, we think, gen- 
erally need to have the new matter un- 
derscored or printed in shaded space as 
we have done in the pages that we placed 
in a recent issue of your magazine—and 
it is needless to say that many words of 
the language are precisely what they 
were in 1892 when the Dictionary was 
first issued. There is a great deal of new 
matter and it is very important. The 
Dictionary was subjected throughout to 
the most severe revision possible. The 
definitions in every growing field of 
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knowledge were submitted to a tried and 
competent expert in that field—and very 
often this would be the expert who 
worked on the original edition of the Dic- 
tionary twenty years ago, and such a one 
would of course be eager to bring his 
work up-to-date. Wherever these ex- 
perts suggested changes and modifica- 
tions, changes and modifications were 
made. Of course there would. be more 
changes in the sciences than elsewhere; 
for instance, in the field of Botany the 
expert, Lester F. Ward, Geologist of 
the United States Geological Survey, 
made more than 8,000 changes; in Phys- 
ical Geography, of about 1,000 articles 
and definitions 205 were changed under 
the direction of Professor Davis of Har- 
vard, one of our foremost geologists ; 
some six experts dealt with the field of 
Chemistry, making 1,500 changes in 
some 12,000 definitions; in Ichthyology, 
Professor David Starr Jordan changed 
891 definitions out of 4,380 and many 
other subjects, likewise. We do not wish 
to burden your courtesy, but this list 
might be multiplied, going into every de- 
partment of knowledge. 

The aim was to bring the Dictionary 
up-to-date. The publishers think they 
did it, and are pleased to have a thor- 
ough examination made, and we are 
sure they can be pardoned for this reply 
to what seems a hasty judgment. Briefly, 
there are 75,000 independent textual 
changes in the pages of the Dictionary 
proper and 15,000 in the Cyclopedia of 
Names. The Atlas was thoroughly revised, 
new towns indicated on the maps, necessi- 
tating the addition of 10,000 place names 
in the index and the entire resetting of 
that index. Even the matter issued in 
the two supplementary volumes in 1909 
was subjected to revision and many 
changes were made in it, and in the sup- 
plement to the Cyclopedia of Names, 
(1909) 1,000 new entries were added and 
the supplement was entirely reset. The 
new matter in the entire work was the 
equivalent of 1,100 pages, almost a vol- 
ume and a half. 

When the Dictionary was first issued 
in 1892 two sets of plates were made, as 
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a precaution against loss by. fire, and one 
was stored in fire-proof vaults and never 
used. In these fresh plates all this new 
matter was incorporated, so that when 
they were put on the press the printing 
from them was precisely as sharp and 
satisfactory as the printing of the very 
first copy of the Dictionary ever issued 
—possibly a little sharper than that of 
the last of the 200,000 impressions taken 
from the first set of plates. 

Those whose work does not bring 
them in touch with the growth of the 
language, as does a dictionary maker’s, 
can have no clear idea of the many 
changes and the many additions that are 
constantly taking place in the sciences. 
With every printing of the Century Dic- 
tionary (and there have been 25 print- 
ings in these 20 years) there have been 
changes made in the plates (averaging 
from 50 to 400 in the body of the work 
with each printing, not including the 
changes, chiefly the noting of deaths, in 
the Cyclopedia of Names), but until this 
new and revised edition there has been 
no distinct and thorough-going revision 
that the publishers desired to announce 
as such. 

While it is possible that an owner of 
of the old edition of the Dictionary who 
does not consult his copy frequently, may 
get on with the old edition and not often 
find an out-of-date meaning, yet it cer- 
tainly seems as though public libraries, 
to which everybody turns for the most 
recent and accurate knowledge, should 
have the result of the latest work of the 
best experts for the daily use of their 
readers. Respectfully, 

THE CENTuRY Co. 





Reprint of Report on Newsprint 
Paper 

The report of the A. L. A. Committee 
on newsprint paper has been reprinted 
from the January Bulletin of the A. L. 
A., and any specified number of copies 
will be sent free from the headquarters 
office to those who can use them to ad- 
vantage in the campaign for better news- 
paper paper. GeorcE B. UTLEy. 
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A. L. A. Committee on Binding 

The publishers of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica are planning to publish a 
Yearbook covering the year’1912, in a 
form to correspond with the India paper 
edition of the Encyclopaedia. They are 
not planning to issue an edition on reg- 
ular paper in a special binding for the 
use of libraries, but indicate a willingness 
to do this, provided there is sufficient de- 
mand for it. Librarians who prefer the 
regular edition in a special binding should 
write at once either to the publishers 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 116 W. 
32d St., New York City, or to the Chair- 
man of the A. L. A. Committee on bind- 
ing, who will see that the protest is made 
to the publishers. 

A. L. BatLey, 
Chairman. 

Wilmington (Del.) Institute free library. 





Credit Due 


In preparing a report of Mrs John- 
son’s address at the meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts library club, held at Medford, 
January 23, the secretary inadvertently 
omitted giving credit to a quotation 
which Mrs Johnson used in her admir- 
able address on “The Selection of Fic- 
tion.” The five tests referred to were 
quoted from an article by Dr Bostwick, 
though the amplification of them was 
Mrs Johnson’s own work. 





The Golden Rule and Librarians 
Editor of Pusriic LrprariEs: 

I wish you would help make plain to 
librarians that the Golden Rule is a good 
thing to use in their work, just as it is 
in any other work. Hardly a month 
goes by that evidence of a disregard of 
this by librarians is not seen. They do 
things in their relations with other in- 
stitutions which, if done by someone else 
to themselves, would bring out a strong 
if not a violent protest. 

Just now I received from a large li- 
brary a copy of a magazine illustrated 
and with considerable number of highly 
calendered pages, rolled so tightly that 
the magazine may be said to be mutilated. 
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Much of the joy in the possession of the 
number needed to completé the volume is 
lost because the sender was not careful in 
giving instructions as to its wrapping. 
This is a case that is of frequent occur- 
rence. I fancy you would hear from that 
librarian quickly and to the point if you 
should send Pustic Lrpraries to him 
under similar conditions. 

Please ask them to—think. That’s all 
it needs. p ee ap & 





Desk Covering 

H. C. Wellman, librarian of the City 
library of Springfield, Mass., in speaking 
of the wear and scratching of the deliv- 
ery desk in daily use, tells what he has 
done to remedy the situation, as follows: 

A linoleum mat has been found very 
satisfactory for use in protecting the 
top of the delivery desk. The finish on 
oak or mahogany becomes quickly 
scratched and worn by the rubbing of the 
books on the surface of the desk. The 
linoleum not only prevents this, but 
makes a very satisfactory surface. It 
is washed each morning with soap and 
water, and thus kept clean and fresh. 
Red ink from the charging stamps is re- 
moved without difficulty, but for some 
reason green ink from the same source is 
harder to take off.. Dark green linoleum 
of light stock, costing about 65 cents a 
square yard, has been found very satis- 
factory. The linoleum is cut the desired 
size and shape and the edges are beveled. 
It is sufficiently heavy so that it has been 
found unnecessary to fasten it in place. 





Material Wanted 
The committee on Research Institute 
is collecting information about biblio- 
graphical material and indexes kept in 
manuscripts by libraries and individuals. 
Those who have such material in their 
possession, or know of the whereabouts 
of any, are asked to communicate with 
the undersigned, care the John Crerar 
library, Chicago. 
AKSEL G. S. JosEPHsON, Chairman, 
Committee on Research Institute. 
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Circulation statistics A recent editorial 
in the News Press of St. Joseph, Mo., 
in commenting on decreased circulation 
reported by some public libraries recent- 
ly, refers to the matter as “marked neg- 
lect on the part of the reading public.” 
Careful examination of the reports of 
public libraries generally shows that 
while there has been a decrease in the 
number of volumes circulated, in certain 
cases there has been a decided increase 
in the number of serious volumes circu- 
lated by libraries generally. It will be 
readily understood that this latter class 
of books requires more time for perusal 
than a lighter form of literature, and so 
far as the value to the community is con- 
cerned, doubtless the effect has been fa- 
vorable as a result of the increased use 
of this class of books. ‘The matter of 
figures in circulation has very little value 
under certain circumstances, and before 
conclusions are based upon statistics, the 
quality and character of the - material 
used should be known. 


State library legislation in Illinois.— 
Within the last five years the newer 
methods which have‘ been applied in get- 
ting together a body of material useful 
to the legislator, and state and city offi- 
cials, have been developed to an extent 
which has given distinctive character to 
this phase of librarianship. Legislative 
reference libraries have been established 
either through legislative enactment or 
through the action of state library au- 
thorities in more than a dozen states, and 
similar libraries, intended primarily for 
municipal research, have been installed 
in city halls of some of the leading cities 
of the country. Like every other similar 
movement for specialization, methods 
have been evolved along differing lines 
and official relationships established that 
are far from uniform. Experience has 
demonstrated, however, that the state 
legislative reference bureaus rest upon a 
stronger basis, can be more effectively 
administered, and certainly are more 
logically placed as departments of state 
libraries. In some commonwealths, as 
for instance Wisconsin, where the state 
library is merely a law collection serving 
as a library for the state supreme jus- 
tices, it has been found more expedient 
to connect the legislative reference bu- 
reau with the state library commission. 
In New York, in Pennsylvania, in. Con- 
necticut, in California, and up to recently 
in Indiana, where legislative referénce 
service has been most effectively ren- 
dered, the state libraries of the respec- 
tive states have been the governing au- 
thorities: and their resources and ma- 
chinery have been necessarily the strong 
frame-work upon’ which this special li- 
brary service has rested. 

It is unfortunate, in view of these 
facts and the unquestioned strength 
which a well conducted state library can 
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prove in legislative reference work, that 
movements have been started in at least 
two states for deviating from what 
ought to become the established policy 
in this connection. In Indiana, no doubt 
largely as the result of personal ambi- 
tions and possible differences, the late 
legislature detached the legislative refer- 
ence bureau from the State Library and 
gave it independent footing. This will 
mean, of course, a loss to both the State 
Library and its off-spring, and in the 
end will diminish the influence and use- 
fulness of both. 

In Illinois, if certain unwise proposals 


’ are carried into effect, a similar disad- 


vantageous situation is likely to develop. 
Here the state library, it is to be regret- 
ted, has not been an institution compar- 
able in efficiency strength or force with 
those of many states lesser in popula- 
tion, in area, in wealth, or importance. 
For this reason doubtless the various 
projects which are now pending before 
the legislature, and which in previous 
legislatures have been attempted with- 
out result, have been planned independ- 
ently of the state library. It would how- 
ever, be a serious mistake to permit this 
fact to influence affirmatively the proposal 
initiated by the professors at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for locating the legisla- 
tive reference bureau at Urbana instead 
of at the.seat of government at Spring- 
field. While there are obvious advan- 
tages in a cordial relationship between 
the legislative reference forces and the 
departments of economics and _ political 
science in a state university, it is decided- 
ly unfortunate to carry that relationship 
to a point where criticism can be freely 
made that a state university. would, in 
administering a legislative reference bur- 
eau, be maintaining a state lobby for its 
own purposes; nor must it be overlooked 
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that to do its work most effectively and 
most consistently the temporary removal 
of a state legislative reference bureau 
from Urbana to Springfield during ses- 
sions of the legislature would be but a 
make-shift contrivance. Unquestionably 
the legislative reference bureau should 
be permanently located in the state capi- 
tol, and if not attached to the state li- 
brary as an arm, should be given by 
force of law ample authority to use the 
resources of that institution in connec- 
tion with its work rather than to parallel 
them either at the seat of government, 
or many. miles away in a. university 
building. 

The obvious thing to do in Illinois is 
so much the best thing that it seems in- 
conceivable that it should not be done 
when there is no obstacle in the way, 
namely to put the long-time useless ma- 
chinery, rooms and material of the State 
library at work and give it a rational 
excuse for being. 

The Atlantic City meeting—The annual 
library meeting recently held at Atlantic 
City, N. J., reminded one familiar with 
the early days of the A. L. A., of the 
mental rest and recreation that were to 
be found in the meetings of the national 
body 20 years ago. 

While the number of persons present 
was by no means inconsiderable, still the 
quarters of the Hotel Chelsea were so 
large that there was no crowding at any 
time. 

The addresses were all of a high order. 
Indeed the address of Dr Childs of the 
University of Pennsylvania, was of an 
order well adapted to a national meeting. 

Dr Chapin of the Normal school of 
Montclair gave an address on the “Per- 
ils of the modern intellect,’ full of 
thought and reason, and his manner of 
delivery was the kind librarians were 
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once permitted to enjoy from that early 
apostle of librarianship, Melvil Dewey. 

The strenuousness of the average li- 
brary meeting was noticeable by its ab- 
sence and the quiet restfulness of the 
place was a charm to which the weary 
librarian yielded with pleasurable emo- 
tions. / 

All things considered, the spring meet- 
ing of librarians at Atlantic City, at a 
time when the weariness of the winter’s 
work bears heavily on mind and body, is 
a good thing for all who find it possible 
to enjoy it. 

Duplication—A resolution which was 
passed at the recent meeting in Chi- 
cago of the Normal school librarians, 
called on the United States Bureau of 
Education to prepare and publish lists 
of books for use in school work. While 
undoubtedly such lists prepared by the 
Bureau of Education would be of value, 
the fact still remains that those dealing 
directly with library and school work 
would be better prepared to compile such 
a list as is called for, than an official 
bureau in Washington city, concerned 
with administration, investigation and 
analysis of educational conditions gen- 
erally. Moreover, there have been pre- 
pared already a large number of good 
lists, by those fully competent, both by 
experience and personal knowledge, to 
do such work. If the Bureau of Edu- 
cation would consent to reprint large 
quantities of some of the lists that are 
prepared jointly by teachers and ‘librar- 
ians, the result would be much more 
practical and satisfactory than if the 
Bureau of Education should start anew 
and prepare lists, either from material 
at hand, or after preparation at consid- 
erable length. The lists prepared jointly 
by librarians and teachers of the follow- 
ing towns have much to recommend 
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them and would better be bought and 
distributed than to proceed with other 
lists, regardless of what has already 
been done: Manchester, N. H., Port- 
land, Ore., Brooklyn, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Day- 
ton, Ohio, Buffalo, N. Y., Newark, N. J., 
and a multitude of others that might be 
named. 





Dr John Shaw Billings 


ba rh A on 

Dr John Shaw Billings, director of the 
New York system of public libraries, 
died in New York hospital after a short 
illness of pneumonia, March 11. 

Dr Billings was already considered a 
great organizer when he was called from 
the library of the U. S. Surgeon-gen- 
eral’s office in Washington, to take 
charge of the organization of the mag- 
nificent system of libraries which has 
developed under his direction from the 
consolidation of the great Astor, Tilden 
and Lenox libraries. 

During the war between the states Dr 
Billings served as medical inspector to 
the Army of the Potomac and later had 
charge of the library in the Surgeon-gen- 
eral’s office. Under his management it 
became the most celebrated medical li- 
brary in the world. The monumental In- 
dex catalog of more than 30 volumes, is 
today the leading work of its kind in the 
world. 

Dr Billings was an honored member 
of more than 43 medical and scientific 
societies and his contribution to medical 
science was of considerable degree. His 
most cherished achievement along these 
lines, perhaps, was the building up of 
the Johns Hopkins hospital as an im- 
portant center of medical relief and in- 
struction. 

When he came to New York City to 
take up the work of developing the li- 
brary service in 1895, he found a multi- 
tude of fragments, isolated, unrelated 
and in many instances almost atrophied ; 
two great libraries, endowed with large 
means, noted for scholarly material but 
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very exclusive as far as the general pub- 
lic was concerned; a gift of millions tied 
up in the courts awaiting the powerful 
grasp that should put it to the service for 
which its donor intended it, and nowhere 
plan or outlook as to what was to come 
of it all. 

With that system and precision and 
decision which, aided by his long military 
training, his native force and fine mind, 
always bore toward work to be done, he 
so molded the material, the situation and 
the persons concerned, that he left to 
New York City a public library system 
which is not only a great monument to 
himself but a wonder and a model for 
the whole world. 

Dr Billings was president of the Amer- 
ican Library Association in 1902. He 
had also served as president of the New 
York library club and on important com- 
mittees in both organizations. 

Dr Billings was born in Switzerland 
County, Indiana, was in his seventy-fifth 
year and was active in his work until 
10 days before his death, which was un- 
expected. Five children survive him, 
his wife having died last summer. 

Military training and environment 
gave a reserve of manner and dignity of 
bearing to Dr Billings which perhaps 
prevented the many from appreciating 
the kind disposition, the genial nature 
and the sympathetic feeling which those 
who had the good fortune to know Dr 
Billings well, thoroughly enjoyed. 

He was a man whose power was felt in 
his work and in his presence, and his go- 
ing from among librarians is a distinct 
loss to the profession. 





Reverie of a November Camper 


A librarian writes as follows: 


Some five weeks ago I found myself com- 
pletely worn out and so I slipped away for 
an eight day hunting and camping trip on 
a big 400 acre farm in the heart of a fine, 
old 60 acre piece of untouched timber. 
Lived in a tent, cooked our own meals and 
tramped hard each day. It was the best 
dose of medicine that I have ever had. 
Some stray thoughts which came to me on 
the third morning ran as follows: 


Only for a terrified instant was I 
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awake during the night, being electri- 
fied by the hair-raising scream of the big 
woods cat, and, yet, how quickly I was 
lulled back to slumber by the queer quar- 
rels of an owl family in a hollow oak near- 
by and the long, low howl of a delighted 
hound tracking a red fox down the left 
fork of the creek. As I lie here in a 
drowsy, comfortable fashion, warm and 
cozy between my No. 8 army blankets 
on a bed of leaves and straw, I can hear 
the clatter of two opposing “foxies” 
chasing each other back and forth on 
the branches of a great elm spreading 
over our sleeping tent. The steady, gen- 
tle roar of the morning breeze carries 
across the creek the mustering call of 
scattered’ “Bob Whites” predicting a 
good day for the three mighty hunters 
and their three faithful pointers. Farther 
up the creek a great caucus of crows is 
being held to protest against the invasion 
of that disturbing, fox-hunting hound. 
Over in the hedge back of the tent a 
flock of snowbirds are chattering away 
for dear life and I imagine I can detect 
the twitter of a foolish red-bird, foolish 
in his associations and in his decision 
to remain all winter on the upper banks 
of the “Great Muddy.” 

This crisp November air is acting like 
a veritable tonic on me. Three days of 
this precious week have gone by like 
a flash. Already I feel my muscles har- 
dening, my appetite increasing and my 
reserve strength returning. A day in 
these November woods is worth a week 
on the August sea-shore. One seems to 
forget all but the present in a place like 
this. I wonder why I never thought of 
such a trip before. 

How cold it must be outside these 
warm blankets! Of course it is time for 
that fire to be made. I remember hunt- 
ing for some kindling last night, but 
where in this tent did I stow it away? 
O ye gods! how “comfy” I feel and how 
I wish that trip to the creek was over, 
the ice broken and my face washed. 
Guess I’ll take another snooze—the fire 
will keep and I will never be able to 
sleep like this at home. Good morning. 

GC Bae 
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An Exhibit of Library Resources 
Helpful to schools and teachers 

Our exhibition of the work with 
schools, October 21-Nov. 3, grew out of 
two thoughts, the one a realization that 
“seeing is believing,” and that neither 
educational bulletins circulated monthly 
among teachers as a medium of library 
information,. nor school visiting, were 
able to inform adequately the general 
body of teachers of what the library had 
to offer for their use. Secondly, a new su- 
pervisor of work with schools had recent- 
ly been appointed. It was desirable that 
she should have an introduction to repre- 
sentatives of various branches of the pub- 
lic schools, yet a formal program could 
hardly be adapted to meet the interest 
of principals of high schools, heads of de- 
partments, supervising principals, high- 
school librarians and grade teachers. The 
plan then naturally suggested itself of 
having a social hour when people could 
meet the new supervisor and the heads 
of the various departments of the li- 
brary with an exhibition of what each 
department had to offer as the texts for 
the conversation. By continuing the ex- 
hibition during the two following weeks, 
opportunity could be offered to all teach- 
ers to visit it and in explaining the ex- 
hibits the new supervisor would become 
acquainted with them and pave the way 
for her future visits in the class-room. 
The entire exhibition was planned with 
the thought of the public school teachers 
only, but among the visitors who made 
close examination of the exhibits were 
many parents, library trustees, teachers 
from private and parochial schools, 
priests and social workers, to say 
nothing of the ubiquitous newspaper re- 
porters who grasped at the exhibit of 
“good books or poor books, which?” to 
head articles as follows: ‘“Washing- 
ton library bars books children of 
generations ago loved,” or “Books long 
held classics of youth placed under ban, 
works of Alger and Optic in ‘Horrible 
Examples’ class at library exhibit.” 

The social hours of Friday afternoon 
were successful. About forty of the of- 
ficials of the school were present. Tea 
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was served in the trustees’ room while 
the exhibits were in the hall, lecture hall 
and study room, which make up that 


wing of the second floor of the library. 


May I say here that if tea seemed quite 
as much appreciated as the exhibits, that 
it is quite proper that it should. The of- 
ficers of the schools are in entire sym- 
pathy with and in full cognizance of the 
activities of the library in relation 
with the schools. The superintend- 
ent of schools is a library trustee 
and another library trustee is also 
a member of the Board of Education. 
Moreover, to appreciate so entirely that 
representatives of both schools and li- 
brary were working on a common prob- 
lem and that what each needed was spir- 
itual encouragement quite as much as 
material aid, so that the conversation did 
not need to be entirely “shop” was an 
achievement worth the several years of 
hard work which has been devoted to it. 
Was it not quite as important for our 
common good to hear about the develop- 
ment of the school center idea at one 
building, of the plans of a teacher of a 
typical school for a trip to Rome to study 
the Montessori system, or the efforts of 
another school in the enlargement of the 
work of the Parents’ Association, as it 
would have been to have held the con- 
versation entirely to the direct affairs of 
the library? One must believe that at all 
times the library’s interest is furthered 
quite as much by a painstaking under- 
standing of the teacher’s individual prob- 
lem and sympathetic attitude toward it as 
it is by pure business. 

The exhibtion, however, is particularly 
valuable to the younger teachers, to ones 
who are starting the work of a new grade 
and to those who, through preoccupation 
and preconceived ideas, have not yet been 
able to visualize the aids the library 
offers. 

The exhibition covered the work of 
the entire library with schools and in- 
cluded the following: 

Primarily, of course, was the work of 
the division with schools. This was 
represented by the model collection of 
the school duplicate books, numbering 
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695 titles, with the catalogs and applica- 
tion blanks for distribution. A traveling 
library box and basket stood ready for 
delivery. A chart gave the number of 
volumes included last year, less than 
4,000 v. with a circulation through 78 
schools for the year of 45,336v., and 
noted that the collection had been in- 
creased to 5,500 this year. 

The work of the children’s room was 
covered by a table of references, indexes, 
and lists, the Potter and Pittsburgh cat- 
alogs, Granger, Fairy and folk tale, find- 
ing lists, etc., and the reference lists, 
which covered subjects studied by the 
local schools, such as the Vikings, Early 
history of the District of Columbia, some 
of which were multigraphed in folder 
form for distribution. The best and most 
useful books for topics of school study 
were brought together, such as primitive, 
pastoral and farm life, United States his- 
tory and historical stories arranged ac- 
cording to periods, commercial products, 
. transportation and others. A chart ex- 
plained the evolution of the child’s read- 
ing taste with some of the best books for 
each stage of development, beginning 
with Mother Goose rhymes and picture 
books and closing with Tom Brown’s 
school days, Barnaby Lee, Treasure 
Island, Little Women, Rebecca of Sunny 
Brook Farm. In contrast with this col- 
lection were a few poor books, nickel 
novels, those by Alger, Optic, Meade, 
Finley, etc., which had been acquired by 
the library as samples of what not to 
read for use of parents, teachers and 
the staff. The chart accompanying this 
was called “Good books or poor books, 
which?” and ran as follows: 

“As the library is inaccessible to so 
many of the children of Washington 
good books must be brought to them 
through the co-operation of the teachers 
and the use of class-room libraries. 
Otherwise, the children have to depend 
upon books which, if not vicious, are at 
least mediocre and give false ideas of 
life; such as: Nickel novels, procurable 
at tobacco and news stores; books by 
Alger, Optic, Stratemeyer, Meade, Fin- 
ley, to be bought at book stores for 15 
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or 25 cents a volume. These books are 
passed freely from hand to hand.” 

Work of the children’s room repre- 
sented by registration and by circula- 
tion, according to classes, was shown by 
another chart. The extension work of 
the children’s department includes, school 
playground libraries, illustrated by photo- 
graphs, and a list of schools where such 
deposits had been placed, and two school 
stations. One of these stations is lo- 
cated in rather a poor suburb and the 
reading of the children during the sum- 
mer, lists of which were obtained through 
the teachers, was one of the most inter- 
esting features of the entire exhibition. 
As the teachers had questioned the chil- 
dren in regard to the books on their lists, 
they could be accepted as quite genuine 
records. Even the eighth grade Italian 
girl who had occupied her convalescence 
from illness by the reading of 62 books 
was able to tell very intelligently the 
subject matter of all but one. 

Story telling material, giving lists and 
outlines with books on the art, formed 
another exhibit, as did also a collection 
of books for use of parents’ associations, 
with a list which will later be multi- 
graphed, on the “Health of the child and 
hygiene in the home.” The books on 
this list were recommended by Dr Re- 
becca Stoneroad, director of phyjsical 
culture in the public schools. 

Perhaps the most illuminating and ef- 
fective exhibit were the pictures from the 
picture collection which now numbers 
about 12,000 mounts. There were pic- 
tures for use of kindergartens and pri- 
mary schools, geographical, historical and 
nature pictures and a very complete ex- 
hibit of material useful for the teaching 
of literature in the high schools. The 
use of the combination stereopticon and 
reflectoscope recently acquired by the li- 
brary was indicated. 

The reference department was repre- 
sented by debate material, covering ar- 
ticles on a typical subject both for and 
against, in books, magazines, pamphlets 
or clipping material. The card catalog 
of the books in the teacher’s library and 
a full annotated list of educational mag- 
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azines were exhibited to bring to the 
teachers’ knowledge what the library of- 
fers in the way of professional reading. 
Some of the magazines were opened at 
material of special helpfulness, such as 
programs for holidays. 

On another table was collected material 
from the Industrial Arts department, in- 
cluding copies of the Manual Training 
Magazine, the School Arts Magazine, and 
a collection of books on manual training, 
vocational education, lists of ‘Practical 
books for practical boys,” and similar 
lists. 

An excellent exhibit illustrated the 
story of the book, and showed the pro- 
cesses of binding, samples of materials 
used, and illustrations of some fine bind- 
ings. It is hoped that it may furnish 
suggestions for composition work which 
will react in causing the children to take 
better care of their books. 

Finally, there was distributed a multi- 
graphed folder, a directory of the li- 
brary for the use of teachers, as a guide 
to the regular location of the desired ma- 
terial. 

A word in conclusion as to the value of 
exhibitions as demonstrated by the one 
just described, the entire work for which 
was done in less than two weeks, with- 
out extra assistance and carrying at the 
same time the usual amount of circulat- 
ing work. A very strenuous two weeks 
it may be granted, with a good many 
hours of over work, but we feel con- 
vinced of the value of the effort from the 
following results obtained: 

1) There was a direct increase of use 
of pictures, school duplicate sets, rec- 
ommended books, etc. 

2) There was a substantial gain in 
sympathy and desire for cooperation, 
both within the library, between depart- 
ments, and between schools and library, 
as an outcome of the united interest in a 
common cause. 

3) It demonstrated to the casual ob- 
server that the library works along def- 
inite, scientific lines and is to be counted 
as an educational factor; that it fosters 
and continually raises the standard of its 
use. The old idea of a library as a reposi- 
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tory of books, for the use of scholars only, 
is still sadly current, or if it has widened 
it has become associated in the popular 
mind as a purveyor of fiction, but it is 
not yet generally acknowledged as an 
integral part of the public educational 
system. Ciara W. HERBERT, 

Head of the children’s department, 
Public library, Washington, D. C. 





School Libraries. in Minnesota 

Practically every school in Minnesota 
has some kind of a library. The number 
of books as reported to the department 
of public instruction aggregates 1,422,- 
628. 

School library aid has been given since 
1887 and annual additions of books to 
the library is a condition for state aid. 

The legislature of 1911 created the 
office of supervisor of school libraries in 
the department of public instruction and 
work was begun in August, 1911. This 
office has concerned itself with promot- 
ing all school library interests in the 
country as well as the town, attempt- 
ing to raise the standard of the books 
in such collections and to increase their 
use, to stimulate the teachers’ interest 
in and knowledge of children’s books and 
in every way to bring about a closer re- 
lationship between school and public li- 
braries. 

Rural schools have been reached 
through lists and aids and talks at coun- 
try teachers’ meetings and summer 
schools. 

High school libraries represent a large 
collection of books but have been ham- 
pered by lack of organization and trained 
service. 

Some high school libraries are serving 
as public libraries in towns where none 
exist, and in one town a very successful 
combination public and school library as- 
sociation maintains a library in the 
schoolhouse. 

Normal schools are increasing the 
amount of instruction in library methods 
for teachers and in children’s literature. 

MarTHA WILSON, 


St. Paul, Minn. Supervisor 
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A Commendable Letter 
Children’s literature 

The following letter is being sent out 
to teachers’ and women’s clubs in In- 
diana: 

The greatest function of the public li- 
brary is the cultivation of a taste for 
good literature. In performing this func- 
tion, little can be done for the adult be- 
cause his tastes are already formed, but 
much can be accomplished for the child. 
The two most powerful influences back 
of the child are the home and the school. 
The books that the parents and teachers 
recommend are the books that are called 
for at the library. But how often do 
we hear the cry, “ I do not know what 
books to give my child,” or the request, 
“Tell me a good book to read to my 
school.” On the part of parents and 
teachers, too, there is frequently an atti- 
tude of indifference toward this ques- 
tion of books for children. Too many 
parents seem to be satisfied with the fact 
that “My child just loves to read.” What 
he loves to read is of minor importance. 
Too many teachers end all responsibility 
with teaching the child how to read; no 
effort being made to acquaint the child 
with books that might play an important 
part in his intellectual and moral devel- 
opment. 

Many questions concerning child wel- 
fare are before the public eye, but among 
them very little is said about the child’s 
reading, except the mention that is made 
of the detrimental influence of pernicious 
books. 

The Library Extension committee of 
the Federation earnestly recommends to 
parent-teacher’s clubs, mother’s clubs 
and others interested, the study of chil- 
dren’s literature. This subject offers an 
interesting field for study and investiga- 
tion and can be considered from many 
points of view. By children’s literature 
we mean the books that have been writ- 
ten especially for children and books not 
originally written for them but adopted 
by them as their own; as for example, 
Arabian nights; Pilgrim’s progress; Ro- 
binson Crusoe; Gulliver’s travels; and 
folk-lore tales and legends. 


Every mother’s club, every parent- 
teacher’s association should be interested 
in this subject, as a theme for club work. 
Although the field is a wide one, much 
can be accomplished in one year if the 
programs are carefully planned with a 
definite point of view. Much informa- 
tion will be gained that will result in a 
greater knowledge of children’s books. 
Better criterions will be established and 
consequently there will be a more intelli- 
gent, sympathetic selection of books for 
children. Better reading habits will be 
formed by children which will result 
finally in the formation of a taste for the 
best literature. ; 

The Public library commission of In- 
diana is willing to prepare outlines for 
this work and the traveling library de- 
partment will furnish books for a limited 
number of clubs. 


Inter-Library Loans in the Middle 
West 

Last year, for presentation at the meet- 
ing of college and university librarians 
of the Middle West, I compiled inter- 
library loan statistics from 16 mid-west- 
ern libraries, in order to show the ex- 
tent of our dependence upon eastern li- 
braries and upon the libraries of Chicago 
and Evanston. A summary of these sta- 
tistics was printed in the June Library 
Journal. I have this year compiled sim- 
ilar statistics from the following 23 mid- 
western libraries: the Universities of 
Chicago, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Northwestern, Purdue, Wisconsin, 
Ohio State, Washington and South Da- 
kota, Adelbert college, the public li- 
braries of Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and Grand Rapids, 
the John Crerar library and the New- 
berry library. Replies from three of 
these did not include all the information 
asked for because their records are not 
kept in a form to give it conveniently. 

Altogether 1708 v. were borrowed on 
inter-library loan during the last year. 
Of these, 586v., or about three-ninths 
of the total number, were borrowed from 
eastern libraries, and 372v., or about 
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two-ninths of the total number, were 
from Chicago and Evanston libraries; 
nearly all of the 750 remaining volumes, 
about four-ninths of the total, were no 
doubt, borrowed from mid-western li- 
braries outside of Chicago and Evanston ; 
The libraries borrowing most largely 
were those of Adelbert college (371), 
and the Universities of Illinois (243), 
Chicago (194), Missouri (139), North 
Dakota (136), and Iowa (136). 

The number of volumes sent out as 
inter-library loans by these libraries last 
year was 1,748. Of these, only 39 were 
loaned to eastern libraries and 43 to 
libraries of Chicago and Evanston; the 
rest, 1,666 v., were loaned to other, pre- 
sumably in most instances, mid-western 
libraries. The libraries loaning most 
largely were the University of Chicago 
(417), Adelbert college (374), the John 
Crerar library (226), the St. Louis pub- 
lic (183), the University of Michigan 
(121), and the University of Illinois 
(118). 

Each of the libraries was asked to 
name the one or two libraries from which 
it most frequently borrowed. In the 
replies the Library of Congress, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Harvard were 
named nine or ten times each; the li- 
brary of the Surgeon-general’s office, 
seven times; the John Crerar library, five 
times; Columbia university and_ the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, three times each, and eight other 
libraries were named once or twice each. 

A comparison of the records of the 
10 libraries sending complete reports 
both last year and this shows practically 
no change in the number of volumes 
borrowed, nor in the number borrowed 
from eastern libraries, nor in the num- 
ber borrowed from Chicago and Evans- 
ton libraries. The exact figures are: 

1911 1912 
Number of vols. borrowed. .1,228 1,241 

From the. East.......... 391 414 

From Chicago and Evanston 241 241 

There has, however, been an increase 
of nine per cent in the number of vol- 
umes loaned by these libraries, the exact 
figures being: 
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Number of volumes loaned.1,172 1,282 
(i eee ees 60 39 
To Chicago and Evanston. 70 43 
The question might arise, ““What is an 

inter-library loan?” Should, for ex- 

ample, the following be included by a li- 

brary in counting its inter-library loans: 

loans to state officials sent direct rather 
than through the state library; loans to 
high school instructors sent direct— 
sometimes there is neither a high school 
library nor a public library in the town; 
loans to a federal court officer in a neigh- 
boring city, sent direct instead of through 
the city library ; loans to alumni who con- 
tinue their study and are not convenient- 
ly near a library. Shall we count as inter- 
library loans only those loans made 
through a library, or shall we include 
also these other loans which would have 

gone through a library were it not im- 

practicable or unnecessarily indirect? 
Inter-library loans, as at present car- 

ried on, would be of much greater ser- 
vice to scholarship if the transportation 
charges on books were lower, and if we 
knew better the contents of the libraries 
of our own section of the country. A re- 
duction in transportation charges can be 

brought about by a book-post, or a li- 

brary post, or for short distances by a 

change in the present parcels post regu- 

lation which will bring books under its 
provisions. Facilities for learning the 
contents of other libraries than our own 

can be improved in several ways: by a 

larger number of printed lists like the 

Chicago and the Urbana lists of serials, 

or by a union list of serials in all the 

principal mid-western libraries; by more 
frequent exchange with each other of 
copies of our catalog cards; by the 
printing of catalogs of special collec- 
tions; by such union lists for special 
subjects as Dr Richardson’s “Check list 


‘of collections relating to European his- 


tory,” and Mr Johnston’s “Collective 
catalogue of railway economics,” and by 
the publication of such guides as W. D. 
Johnston’s “Special collections in librar- 
ies in the United States.” 
P. L. Wrnpsor, 
University of Illinois Library. 
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Book Collecting* 


Dr C. G. Child, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, at the recent Atlantic City 
library meeting spoke on the romance 
and humors of book-collecting. 

This is a subject which, he said, often 
might evoke the “slim feasting smile” of 
comedy in view of the whimsies of its 
votaries or the wry grimace of the satir- 
ist when what was really a selfish ambi- 
tion to out-do others masqueraded under 
pretence of a noble passion, the love of 
books. For often the book collector is 
not a collector of books—you might as 
well say that the slave dealer collects 
immortal souls. It has often been pointed 
out that those who buy to sell again are 
not to be classed as collectors, and that 
those who buy to read for profit or pleas- 
ure are not to be deemed the genuine 
thing—the real connoisseur is concerned 
with externals. This is no modern no- 
tion. Five hundred years ago when Alex- 
ander Barclay borrowed the German 
Brant’s “Ship of Fools” to load it up with 
English passengers, Pynson, his pub- 
lisher, besought him not to pack it too 
full, knowing that if all the fools were 
put into it.the book would be a costly 
undertaking. But Barclay still found 
room for the book collector, whom he 
causes to describe himself thus: 

Still I am busy books assembling, 

For to have plenty it is a pleasant thing 

In my conceit, and to have them ever in 
hand, 

But what they mean I do not understand. 

Then, as often now, the book collector 
did not collect books, but their outer shell, 
husk, or integument. With what motive? 
Older writers on the subject amused 
themselves by describing book collecting 
as a mania, a form of madness. The 
word “bibliomania” came into English 
from the French about 1750—it is in- 
teresting to note that the word literature 
in its usual sense today is first recorded 
more than fifty years later. We may 
similarly amuse ourselves by analyzing 
book collecting in a more modern spirit, 





*Read at Atlantic City meeting March I, 
913. 


brutalizing effects of wealth? 
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in the light of modern science as an ex- 
ample of that common phenomenon in 
cultur-geschichte, the recrudescence in 
seemingly civilized persons of traits and 
appetites that belong to the savage. The 
same spirit animates the book collector 
as other collectors of objects ranging 
from things most artistic and intrinsically 
valuable to things most grotesque .and 
extraordinary. In fact, the first spring 
of action at the back of the collector’s 
mind is the uncontrollable magpie in- 
stinct for collecting anything that ap- 
peals to the magpie brain—hence the col- 
lector who collects books for their bind- 
ings, their end-papers, or what not. The 
speaker then went on to illustrate this 
and other natural instincts—the pred- 
atory or hunting instinct going back to 
the hunt for food and the long in-bred 
pleasure of the chase, the desire to make 
one’s own what is ardently coveted by 
others. Many a book lover, he pointed 
out, might pretend to love books, but 
was really perfectly well aware that his 
holdings were a profitable property. 
From this preoccupation with the ma- 
terial externals of books, their material 
value, the characteristic evil traits of 
collectors have taken their rise—selfish- 
ness, illustrated by limited editions and 
by such a churlish attitude towards stu- 
dents as was exhibited to an incredible 
degree by the Earl of Ashburnham; ex- 
travagance, and even, as numberless ex- 
amples in the history of collecting show, 
a readiness, under the pressure of the 
ruling passion, to take as one’s own what 
by some curious accident is found in the 
possession of someone else. On the other 
hand, one may place to the credit of col- 
lectors the fact that they have saved 
much that might otherwise have been 
lost to scholars and to the world, and that 
a number of the great libraries of the 
world have taken their start in private 
collections, for example the Bodleian 
and the British Museum. 

Leaving the faults and foibles of the 
great and rich collector, what is to be 
said of book collecting for the lowly, who 
have been saved by fortune from the 
Andrew 
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Lang has proposed three rules for the 
poor collector: 1. Get what people do 
not want today but may want tomorrow ; 
2. Make a collection of books on some 
special subject, which while not costly in 
its separate items, will be valuable in the 
mass; 3. Purchase one good thing every 
year. These rules, good enough, are still 
open to the objection that they suppose 
that you are trying to copy-cat the rich 
collector, get something that has money 
value, cause envy in others. The speaker 
would suggest a single rule in their place, 
namely, “Get the thing that you want 
when you can get it.” This rule does 
not cut out thrills and excitement. An- 
drew Lang has said that the poor man 
has a real chance for a lucky find only 
once in a blue moon. He was mistaken. 
The speaker could prove this by a scoreof 
anecdotes. Lucky finds will happen in 
exact proportion to the extent of our 
knowledge of and devotion to books, if 
with an alert mind we have ranged up 
and down the populous centuries and the 
highways and byways of our own and 
other literatures. We must not fix our 
fancy on one or few things, but greet the 
happy find that comes as if that were the 
one thing we were looking for, and must 
consider priceless, because of what it 
means to us, many a thing that a mere 
book collector would toss aside with a 
shrug of disdain. One must be a book 
lover first, and a collector by acci- 
dent. “A book must be, and must 
remain a_ spiritual presence—in the 
shreds of leather and paper that 
compose it, its material accidents of be- 
ing, does not reside its enduring life. 
A book is not merely a thing to handle 
and look at; one must keep an abiding 
sense of its sacramental uses; one must 
remember that a great book on. one‘s 
shelf, though in a cheap reprint, flimsily 
bound, should loom as large, if honestly 
edited, as a priceless first edition, for the 
real book is there, its spiritual presence 
visible in that humble incarnation, evoca- 
tive of the past, prophetic of the future, 
transcending time and space with the 
undying issues of the spirit.” 

“We peculiarly need to remember this, 





we must never forget it, who are daily 
and professionally engaged with books, 
whose common round and daily task 
from week-beginning to weary week-end 
forces us to do commerce, for our daily 
bread with what, were our lives less 
trammelled, would be unmixed joy and 
inspiration. Our trouble is not that the 
world is too much with us. It is that 
we are forced to do under grinding pres- 
sure what else were a ministration of de- 
light, till at times we are tempted to for- 
get the ideal side of our profession, the 
call that came to us, the love of things 
not of this world that led us to it. But 
surely, if one can pause for a moment 
now and then to take thought of the 
work we are called to do, our task as 
guides and teachers, the deadly grind, the 
deadening routine, the countless annoy- 
ances and vexations, will slip away, or 
better, be transfigured as the appointed 
means for the loyal of heart that ‘bank in 
the current of the will to uses, arts and 
charities.’ We serve today, as others 
served before us, the followers of a long 
line stretching back to remote centuries, 
of those who care for, who interpret 
books, the precious heritage of the past 
—we serve today the church militant 
bound fast to that great church trium- 
phant—and surely, if, as it is, a library is 
a temple of the Holy Spirit, the hearts 
and brows of those that minister in it, the 
librarian, the teacher, and the student, 
may be touched with a Pentecostal flame.” 





Belgium has evolved a scheme in 
which her national virtue, thrift, is to be 
utilized for the spread of knowledge. A 
State library, to begin at 10,000v., is 
being set up in Brussels, and all those 
who have money in the savings banks 
are entitled to borrow from it any book 
they like upon checking a penny off their 
savings bank books at the nearest post- 
office. The volume borrowed will be sent 
free by post and may be kept for a fort- 
night, while the usual guarantee is pro- 
vided by the borrower’s deposit. As 
Belgium has 1500 post offices, there will 
be practically 1500 circulating branches 
of the library.—Library Miscellany. 
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A. L. A. Conference for 1913 
Hotel Kaaterskill, Travel announcements 

A rate of one fare and three-fifths has 
been granted by the railroads on the cer- 
tificate plan in the territory west of New 
England, east of and including Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh and north of the Poto- 
mac river. Members in this district are 
requested to ask for certificates, even if 
not intending to use them, as they may 
be needed to make up the number nec- 
essary to get the reduced rates for others. 

From New England, the usual summer 
excursion rates of two cents a mile, good 
all summer and allowing a 10-days’ stop- 
over at Albany on return will be in force. 

The Hotel Kaaterskill station is on the 
Ulster & Delaware R. R., and is reached 
by Kingston and Oneonta, N. Y. There 
is also connection by the Catskill & Otis 
Elevated R. R., to Otis Summit, about 
a half mile from the hotel. Hotel car- 
riages will meet passengers both at Otis 
Summit and at the Kaaterskill station on 
the Ulster & Delaware R. R. 

The usual personally conducted parties 
from Boston, New York and Chicago 
will be taken, detailed notices of which 
will be given later. 

Boston party 

The party leaving Boston Sunday eve- 
ning, June 22, should reach Hotel Kaa- 
terskill about noon of June 23. Summer 
excursion rates to Otis Summit, round 
trip, $12.40 with the usual Pullman rates. 
A special coach will be provided if 
enough register. Members from Albany 
can join the Boston party. 

New York, Philadelphia and Washington 

There are different routes for those 
from New York and the south. It is pos- 
sible to reach the Hotel Kaaterskill from 
New York by day boat, connecting with 
the trains at Kingston. and Catskill for 
the Hotel Kaaterskill. The most con- 
venient route is by train, as through 
parlor cars are run without change from 
New York and Philadelphia direct to the 
Hotel Kaaterskill. More detailed ar- 
rangements will be announced later. 

Western party 

No special rates will be granted by the 

railroads from Chicago and the West. 


Regular summer excursion tickets to 
New York City are available with side 
trip to the meeting. Summer excursion 
rates from Chicago to New York and 
return are $27. It is expected that 
enough will register to enable the travel 
committee to run a special train from 
Chicago through to the Hotel Kaaters- 
kill without change. The train will leave 
Chicago at noon, June 22, arriving at 
destination Monday afternoon, June 23. 
Members from points west and south of 
Chicago are expected to join the special 
train at Chicago. Michigan delegates 
may join the special party at Detroit. 
All correspondence concerning the west- 
ern party should be addressed to John 
F. Phelan, Public library, Chicago. 

Accommodations at the Hotel Kaaters- 
kill will be reserved on personal applica- 
tion. For prices, see Pustic LipraRIEs 
18:78. Application for reservation should 
be made to H. S. Downs, Berkeley Ly- 
ceum, 19-21 W. 44th St., New York City. 
This address should be used until the 
date of the conference. In writing, def- 
inite instructions should be given as to 
the price to be paid, whether rooming 
alone or with a room mate and if with a 
room mate, the full name and address of 
the same. It is absolutely essential, to 
avoid possible errors, that the booking 
office should know the full name and 
home address of each person for whom a 
reservation is made. 

The hotel has a number of corner two 
and three-room suites with private bath, 
which will accommodate parties of from 
five to seven; also a number of rooms 
near the public bath, which will com- 
fortably accommdate four persons. 

The management has agreed to give 
librarians the exclusive use of the hotel 
from June 23-28. Those wishing to re- 
main longer may do so at the same rate 
quoted the conference. It is recom- 
mended that reservations be secured 
early. 

Post conference trip 

The committee is planning for a week’s 
excursion in the Adirondacks, spending 
a day at Albany for inspection of the 
new State library. The first stop is at 
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Racquette Lake, where a stay of one or 
two days will be made for excursions in 
that region. Then the party will split 
into two sections. 

One will go to Lake Placid Club, for 
a three days’ stay, with an opportunity 
to make excursions by automobile from 
and to various points of interest in the 
Adirondacks. <One of the excursions 
will be to Au Sable Chasm. 

The second section will go north from 
Racquette Lake to Hotel Champlain, 
thence to Au Sable Chasm, and return 
to Albany. 

The cost of the post conference trip 
will be between $50 and $60. Registra- 
tion should be made with F. W. Faxon, 
83 Francis St., Fenway, Boston. <A ten- 
tative outline of the post conference itin- 
erary is as follows: 

Leave Kaaterskill Hotel, Saturday af- 
ternoon, June 28, spending Saturday 
night, Sunday and Sunday night at Al- 
bany. On Sunday, members of the State 
library staff will be on duty to act as 
guides to the new building and the var- 
ious reading rooms. An early start will 
be made on Monday for Racquette Lake, 
Adirondacks. The route is picturesque 
and interesting, via Old Forge, by 
steamer through Fulton Chain Lakes to 
Eagle Bay; thence by rail to Racquette 
Lake, where Monday night, Tuesday and 
Wednesday will be spent. On one of 
these days a trip will be made to Blue 
Mountain Lake, via Marion River, Uta- 
wana Lake and Eagle Lake (with an op- 
portunity for good climbers to ascend 
Blue Mountain). The other day will be 
left free for individual excursions about 
Racquette Lake. Thursday, July 3, the 
party will proceed by rail north and the 
alternative will be offered of three days 
at Lake Placid Club or at Hotel Cham- 
plain, with an opportunity to stay longer 
at favorable rates at either place, as in- 
dividuals may desire. 

Party No. 1 will be entertained at 
Lake Placid Club, on Mirror Lake, one 
of the most beautiful spots in the Ad- 
irondacks, and can make many interest- 
ing trips from there by motor, such as 
Saranac, Loon Lake, Keen Valley, Wil- 
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mington Notch, St. Huberts and Au Sa- 
ble Chasm. This last named, one of the 
wonders in the region, will be included 
in the party ticket. During the stay at 
Lake Placid, special entertainments will 
be provided. 

Party No. 2, at Hotel Champlain, will 
also visit Au Sable Chasm and can make 
trips on Lake Champlain. Members can 
return to Albany via Lake George, that 
gem of mountain lakes, instead of by rail, 
this alternative costing $1.50 extra. 

This post conference trip is arranged 
to give all a glimpse of the Racquette 
Lake region, little known, and then a 
choice, enabling those familiar with the 
Lake Placid country or with Lakes 
Champlain and George, to choose the 
one desired, both parties seeing Au Sable 
Chasm. 


Library Department of N. E. A. 

The tentative program of the library 
department of the National education 
association will take the general theme 
of the “Librarian and the rural com- 
munity.” Those who are interested in 
the topic, either by contributions or 
needs, are invited to communicate with 
the president of the section, Miss Mary 
E. Hall, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, 
with any suggestions they are willing to 
make. 

In one general session of the N. E. A., 
the topic will be “Library extension work 
for rural communities,’ 1) The influ- 
ence of the agricultural college upon the 
farmer’s use of books. 2) Moving pic- 
tures and how they may lead to more 
reading and better. 

In the library department, the topic 
to be discussed is the “Rural school li- 
brary,” 1) Present conditions and needs 
in the rural school library, 2) The mod- 
ern rural school library and its possibili- 
ties, 3) General discussion. 

There will be a round table of school 
librarians held during the week. Librar- 
ians are urged particularly to interest 
the teachers in their communities who 
are going to the N. E. A. meetings, to 
visit the library section and take part in 
its proceedings. 
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Atlantic City Library Meeting 


The seventeenth annual joint meeting 
of the New Jersey library association and 
the Pennsylvania library club was held 
at Atlantic City, N. J., February 28 and 
March 1. The weather was not unfavor- 
able and the attendance was good. 

The meeting opened Friday evening at 
the Hotel Chelsea, with Thomas F. Hat- 
field, president of the New Jersey library 
association and librarian of the Public 
library of Hoboken, in the chair. 

An address of welcome was made by 
Mayor William Riddle of Atlantic City. 

“Perils of the modern intellect’? was 
the subject under which Dr Charles S. 
Chapin, principal of the Normal school, 
Montclair, N. J., pointed out the flip- 
pancy of treatment, the instability of 
discussion and the erroneous conclusions 
which mark present-day thought. No 
subject is too deep, no relation is too 
sacred, no results too dangerous for the 
public forum and the magazine page. It 
would be impossible to do justice to Dr 
Chapin’s splendid address. His mes- 
sage might be summed up in the homely 
language of Davy Crockett, “Be sure 
you are right, then go ahead.” 

At the close of this address, Miss As- 
kew, of the New Jersey public library 
commission, presented a survey of con- 
ditions in New Jersey, illustrated by lan- 
tern slides, showing the class of people 
in the state, the industries, the educa- 
tional facilities, population, social con- 
ditions, physical degradation and condi- 
tions in general, which it is hoped the 
public library service will make better. 
Miss Askew interspersed her address 
with jest and story that added greatly to 
the interest. 

The meeting on Saturday morning was 
presided over by Mr Spofford of the 
Historical society of Pennsylvania. 

Miss Bacon, librarian of Drexel insti- 
tute, gave an address on 

What the public wants 

Miss Bacon said in part: 

We are’ teaching the public to demand 

Long hours of opening, 

Quick service, 
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New books—especially new novels— 
and plenty of them, 

Answers to all sorts of questions. 

Our new ideal of service is finer than 
that of our forebears, but how are we 
working it out? It is well to perfect our 
machinery, but when we have gotten sci- 
entific management, suppose we stop long 
enough to take breath and ask ourselves 
what we are doing with it; in other 
words, well ordered activity is not 
enough—ends must be considered. 

Suppose we examine the four leading 
demands that we have taught people to 
make of our libraries. 1) Long hours of 
opening. If the library is an “uplift” 
institution, working for the social better- 
ment why close its doors on the one day 
in the week when the man who needs it 
has time to be uplifted? 

2) Quick service. This means the 
minimum of red tape. It means healthy 
and intelligent assistants. 

3) New books and plenty of them. 
The librarian is as anxious to buy these 
as the reader is to have them, because 
they increase the circulation. 

4) The fourth demand we are teach- 
ing the public to make upon us is that 
all of its many questions be answerable 
at the library. This brings us to the 
use and abuse of reference work. 

It is possible to divide the askers of 
questions roughly into two groups: the 
pessimists, who expect nothing of the 
reference librarian, and the optimists, 
who expect everything. 

Miss Bacon dwelt at length on this 
part of her paper, and in summing up 
said: “The long hours and quick service 
that the public wants, it should have, 
providing it votes a big enough appropri- 
ation to make it possible, and in consider- 
ing what the public wants, let us remem- 
ber that it is more or less in our power 
to create a demand since we too are but 
a part of the public we try to serve.” 

Dr C. G. Child, of the department of 
English, University of Pennsylvania, 
gave a most entertaining and instructive 
lecture on “Book Collecting.”* 





*An extract from Dr. Child’s address is 
given on page 155. 
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On Saturday evening, regret was ex- 
pressed at the absence of Mr John 
Thompson, Free library of Philadelphia, 
who was to preside at the meeting. 

“A century run in literature,” by Fran- 
cis H. Green, of the department of Eng- 
lish, Westchester State normal school, 
was a rapid fire discussion of the “High 
lights in literature of the last century.” 

He was followed by Carl Byoir, New 
York City, with the subject “Educational 
ideals.” 

The meeting closed with the announce- 
ment of the travel committee of the 


American Library Association, by F. W. 


Faxon (See page 157). 

At the close of the meeting, a dance 
was given in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Chelsea, which was tremendously en- 
joyed by the young people present. 

A number of visitors were present at 
the meeting, among whom were Miss 
Beatrice Harraden, Miss Scott and Mr 
Chivers of England, Mrs R. D. Fair- 
bairn, Toronto, Canada, Principal Shea 
of New York, Miss Ahern, editor of 
Pusiic LiprarigEs, a number of librar- 
ians from New York City and Brooklyn, 
together with several students from the 
library schools. 

The officers elected by the New Jersey 
library association were as follows: Pres- 
ident, Sarah B. Askew, Trenton; first 
vice-president, Howard Hughes, Tren- 
ton; second vice-president, Elizabeth H. 
White, Passaic; secretary, Louise Hins- 
dale, East Orange; treasurer, Mary G. 
Peters, Bayonne. . 

The Hotel Chelsea was an ideal place 
for holding the meeting. The crowd was 
not too large for everyone to be comfort- 
ably placed; the rooms were fresh and 
attractive and the service was good. 





Who bides his time, and day by day 
Faces defeat full patiently, 
And lifts a mirthful roundelay, 
However poor his fortunes be,— 
He will not fail in any qualm 
Of poverty—the paltry dime 
It will grow golden in his palm. 
Who bides his time. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago.— The Chicago library club had 
the pleasure of having Miss L. E. Stearns 
of the Wisconsin free library commis- 
sion with them at the March meeting. 
Although the weather was very inclem- 
ent, a large number ventured out and 
all thoroughly enjoyed Miss Stearns’ 
talk on “The library in a social survey.” 

Miss Stearns had charts showing the 
relative position of the library as a social 
factor in different communities; also one 
to indicate the inadequate and dispro- 
portionate appropriation as compared 
with other institutions, as school, etc. 
One large and ingenious affair, made by 
a librarian in New York state indicated 
graphically the social relationships of the 
families which were in the range of her 
influence, showing their church and club 
affiliations, and those reached by the li- 
brary. One point she made very em- 
phatic was the unique opportunity the 
library had of reaching all, without re- 
gard to class, religion, etc., because of 
its non-partisan, non-sectarian attitude. 
There were suggestions for those who 
were trying to get library appropriations 
to emphasize the different lines along 
which a public library would necessarily 
be a benefit to the town. 

Then she told what they had done and 
hoped to do in establishing libraries in 
Wisconsin. Now there is only one town 
of over 2,500 inhabitants that does not 
have its public library. Their plan is to 
have in every county a library at the 
county seat, with branches at the rural 
schools. In time they hope to have these 
connected by telephone with the central 
library and a regular system of delivery 
throughout the county. She says there 
will then be only one more thing to look 
forward to, and that will be to have of- 
ficial readers who will go from house 
to house and read the books to the peo- 
ple who are too tired to read for them- 
selves. 

Connecticut The annual meeting of 
the Connecticut library association was 
held at Stamford, Feb. 20, 1913. Rev 
J. Smith Dodge gave an address of wel- 
come, mentioning also facts of interest in 
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connection with the history and present 
condition of the Ferguson library. It 
was founded through the generosity of 
John Day Ferguson, who gave $10,000 to 
establish it.. Later other citizens erected 
a beautiful and convenient library build- 
ing for which the city had given a good 
site and now the town also appropriates 
$10,000 a year for the maintenance of 
the library. 

Margaret B. Foley, head of the refer- 
ence room in the Hartford public library, 
read a paper on the use of Connecticut 
documents in a small library. Miss Foley 
emphasized the value of the state regis- 
ter and the revised statutes for every li- 
brary. The pamphlets of the Connecti- 
cut public library committee are of great 
use and the State board of education fur- 
nishes important lists and bulletins. Bul- 
letins of the Agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and the Geological and Natural 
History commission give valuable and 
attractive material for school work. 

“What I have a right to expect from 
a public library,” was the subject of five 
ten-minute talks which followed. Ira 
T. Chapman of South Norwalk, a 
school superintendent, declared it very 
proper for the library to devote consid- 
erable attention to the immature mem- 
bers of society, the children in schools, in 
order that they may become intelligent 
mature users of the library. He urged 
that both school and library study care- 
fully local conditions and co-operate to 
guide children to an appreciation of lit- 
erature. 

Mrs Louis K. Gould of Bridgeport, 
gave the opinion of several club women 
who expect from the public library stand- 
ard works, new books on government 
and household economics, all good, also 
all popular fiction, the latest books for 
students of art, the drama and history, 
plenty of magazines, and music stores. 
Mrs Gould, on behalf of all women who 

se the library, desires in addition to a 
good catalog, open shelves, trained li- 
brarians, that the library should be thor- 
cughly clean, well lighted, well ventilated, 
well fumigated and the reading and ref- 
erence rooms quiet. 
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H. R. Huntting of Springfield, as a 
business man has noticed a lack of busi- 
ness methods in some smaller towns. He 
thinks a competent librarian should de- 
cide what books to buy without waiting 
for meetings of book committees. He 
believes that business men are often glad 
to contribute money for technical books 
and that they are pleased to find such 
books available in public libraries. 

Mrs Alfred T. Child, of the House- 
keeping experiment station, Stamford, 
believes that in the next five years a great 
deal will be written on the subject of 
household economy and she hopes that 
libraries will get the. best books on the 
subject and see that they are well classi- 
fied and circulated. 

Schuyler Merritt of Stamford spoke 
as a manufacturer. He referred to the 
changed conditions in the industrial 
world—that now employers deal with 
their employees not as individual work- 
men but as a mass of men who are almost 
a part of the machinery. But he wishes 
the library to keep these men from los- 
ing their individuality by refreshing their 
minds and making them read and think 
sanely for themselves. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Walter B. Briggs of Hart- 
ford; vice-presidents, Charles S. Thayer 
of Hartford; Mrs F. H. Dart of Nian- 
tic; S. P. Willard of Colchester; Mrs 
Lily Gunn Smith of Washington; Gen- 
eral W. A. Aiken of Norwich; secre- 
tary, Edith McHarg Steele of Water- 
bury; treasurer, Lillian M. Stedman of 
Suffield. 

Resolutions relative to the extension 
of parcel post privileges to library books 
were adopted. 

Annie Carroll Moore, supervisor of 
work with children in the New York 
public library, was the speaker of the 
afternoon session. Miss Moore spoke 
first of her indebtedness to Miss Hewins 
and referred to a pamphlet, “Books for 
the young,” prepared by Miss Hewins in 
1882. She said that the New York pub- 
lic library continually consults with Miss 
Hewins on matters connected with the 
choice of children’s literature for special 
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purposes and that we all realize our de- 
pendence upon her knowledge and ex- 
perience. Very effective lantern slides 
were used by Miss Moore to illustrate 
her talk on the work which New York 
is doing for children, through its forty 
or more branches. Pictures were shown 
of children’s rooms swarming with visit- 
ors and of roof gardens where children 
are pleasantly accommodated in summer 
time. Groups of boys and girls were 
seen listening to stories in English while 
others were being entertained by stories 
told in various foreign tongues intellig- 
ible to them, such as Russian, Italian and 


Bohemian. — F{agrret S. WRIGHT, 
Secretary. 


District of Columbia—At the January 
meeting of the association, January 15, 
Robert A. Church, of the Navy depart- 
ment, read a short paper on “Ship li- 
braries of the U. S. navy.” Mr Church 
gave a very interesting account of the 
nature of the libraries provided for the 
officers and the crews, and of the influ- 
ence which these libraries have had in 
lessening the amount of loafing and 
idling in leisure hours. Offences against 
discipline are much less frequent than 
formerly, and the general spirit of the 
men is much improved. 

The late August Donath, superintend- 
ent of documents, then spoke briefly on 
“The use and distribution of public doc- 
uments.” The new system of central- 
izing the distribution of documents in 
the printing office is a step in the right 
direction, and has done much to secure 
greater economy by preventing, to some 
extent, the duplication of names on var- 
ious mailing lists. Mr Donath was fol- 
lowed by Alton P. Tisdel, assistant su- 
perintendent of documents, who spoke 
on various features of the use of docu- 
ments. He deplored the three obstacles 
which have always stood in the way of 
the proper use of government publica- 
tions, namely, the lack of proper work- 
ing tools, the faulty methods of publica- 
tion, and the faulty methods of distribu- 
tion. The use of documents has very 
materially increased, however, in recent 
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years, on account of the greater publicity 
given them, and the Smoot bill (then be- 
fore Congress) contains many much 
needed provisions. 

The February meeting was held at the 
Public library, February 19. The speaker 
was Dr Frederick A. Cleveland, chair- 
man of the President’s commission on 
economy and efficiency. .Dr Cleveland 
gave a very interesting account of the 
work of the commission. After noting 
briefly the nature and immense scope of 
the work expected of the commission, 
he described the method in which they 
had made their initial survey (requiring 
about: six months) of the task before 
them, and then described the methods by 
which they have done their work. The 
first step is the careful preparation of 
an exhaustive descriptive statement cov- 
ering every detail of the work of the of- 
fice under consideration. This is fol- 
lowed by a critical statement, raising 
various questions designed to bring out 
features which may need change. The 
final step is the preparation of construc- 
tive recommendations. Dr Cleveland 
then described at some length the nature 
of the investigation made of one depart- 
ment of the government and the results 
of this investigation. 

After Dr Cleveland’s talk there were 
many questions raised and opportunity 
was then given those present to examine 
a collection of various forms, used in the 
different departmental libraries, which 
had. been collected for the purpose of 
exhibition in connection with this meet- 


me: C. Seymour THompson, 
Secretary. 
Iowa.— The Des Moines library club 
held its regular meeting on the evening 
of February 4, in the rooms of the Iowa 
library commission. The address of the 
evening was by Miss Julia A. Robinson, 
Supervising librarian of state institu- 
tions under the Board of Control. In 
this supervision of reading in State in- 
stitutions, Iowa is.proud of having taken 
the lead. Miss Robinson sketched the 
history of the work, and told of its very 
special problems. At the close of the 
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program, tea was served, and a half hour 
of sociability enjoyed. About 60 mem- 
bers and guests were present. 

LAVINIA STEELE, Secy. 

Massachusetts.— The annual mid-winter 
meeting of the Western Massachusetts 
library club was held in Northampton, 
February 13. About 100 members were 
present. The morning session at the 
Forbes library was opened with a dis- 
cussion of “The best books of the year 
for small libraries.” This discussion was 
based upon a list compiled by the club 
and printed in the Springfield Republican 
of which reprints had been made and 
distributed. Professor Herbert Vaughn 
Abbott of Smith college then delivered 
a scholarly address on “Lafcadio Hearn,” 
which closed the morning session. After 
luncheon and a visit to the Hillyer art 
gallery and other Smith college buildings 
the members met at the Smith college li- 
brary and listened to an inspiring talk 
on the “Higher note in Tennyson,” given 
by Rev. Dr. Neil McPherson. This was 
followed by an organ recital in John 
M. Green hall, Smith college, making an 
excellent ending to the meeting. 

AuiceE K. Moore, 
Secretary. 

Pennsylvania.—The regular meeting of 
the Pennsylvania library club was held 
at the H. Josephine Widener branch of 
the Free library of Philadelphia on Mon- 
day evening, February 10, 1913. 

After disposing of the usual business, 
President Ernest Spofford introduced 
the speaker of the evening, Edward W. 
Mumford, of the Penn Publishing Com- 
pany, who gave a most interesting talk 
on the “Librarian and the bookseller.” 
Mr Mumford said in part: 

You may wonder why one who is 
neither a librarian nor a_ bookseller 
should discuss in this way your relation 
to each other. However, there is noth- 


ing so difficult to discourage as advice, 
as for instance, “Alphonso the Wise,” 
who regretted that he had not been pres- 
ent at the creation of the world, as he 
felt confident that he could have offered 
some splendid suggestions. 

Although they work in the same field, 
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it seems to be evident that the librarian 
and the bookseller do not understand 
each other, and that as a whole each class 
regards the other with a real distrust, 
and even suspicion. 

The librarian, freed as he believes 
from all taint of commercialism, looks 
with ill-concealed contempt at the book- 
store filled with shrieking “best sellers,” 
and the bookseller is just as vehement on 
his side in condemnation of the imprac- 
tical librarian. This is because one has 
little to spend and the other very little to 
make. 

It is a pity that these differences have 
been allowed so long to color the attitude 
of the librarian and the _ bookseller 
toward each other, and to prevent their 
active co-operation. The bookseller cer- 
tainly realizes that his welfare depends 
upon the education of his community, 
and the library is constantly demanding 
recognition of its place as a part of our 
system of public education. 

If the bookseller and the librarian 
thoroughly understand each other, what 
can they accomplish that is not ordinarily 
being done? Some of the possibilities are 
faintly foreshadowed by what has been 
already achieved in the juvenile field, 
where the library has clearly recognized 
an obligation to promote the sale of bet- 
ter books. 

When the librarian and the bookseller 
stand shoulder to shoulder, there will be 
fewer but better books published, more 
good books owned and read and greater 
prosperity for both. 

A very interesting discussion followed 
the paper, in which Miss Jones of Bryn 
Mawr, Mr Ashhurst and Mr Hedley 
took part. 

The reception which followed the 
meeting was enjoyed by the 148 persons 
attending, each one being presented with 
a Club valentine, the work of the chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, a 
pleasant ending to a profitable meeting. 

Jean E. Graffan, 
Secretary. 

Wisconsin.—The twenty-second annual 
meeting of the Wisconsin library asso- 
ciation was held at Wausau, March 5-7, 
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1913. The first session was opened on 
Wednesday afternoon with a round table 
conducted by Miss Hazeltine. 

Books that are as interesting as a novel 

The following books were reviewed: 

Four months afoot in Spain by Franck, 
Mrs Epley, New Richmond; The changing 
Chinese by Ross, Miss Pleasants, Menasha; 
Two years in the Forbidden city by Der 
Ling, Miss Olsen, Eau Claire; Women of 
the Caesars by Ferrero, Miss Clark, Wau- 
sau; Beatrice d’Este by Cartwright, Miss 
Dwight, Appleton; The promised land by 
Antin, Miss Millerd, New London; Increas- 
ing human efficiency in business by Scott, 
W. B. Pedigo, Wausau; Farmers of forty 
centuries by King, Mrs Leadbetter, Rhine- 


lander; A Montesorri mother by Fisher, 


Mrs Jewett, Sparta; People of the abyss by 
London, F. R. Hamilton, Wausau; One way 
out by Carleton, Miss Biggert, Berlin; A 
new conscience and an ancient evil by Ad- 
dams, Miss Murray, Wausau; The problem 
of human life by Eucken, Rev. W. H. 
Gould, Wausau; Some by-products of mis- 
sions by Headland, Miss Cobb, Janesville. 

Miss Rood of Stevens Point gave a 
paper on “The relationship of the music 
student to the public library” in which 
she laid stress upon the responsibility of 
libraries in regard to music literature. 

The Hon. J. M. Whitehead of Janes- 
ville described the best books on mis- 
sions and told of the good work the 
authors of these books had done and 
were still doing for the cause. 

The general discussion was omitted as 
the time had all been consumed by the 
program. 

At the evening session the greetings 
from the Wausau library were extended 
to the visiting librarians by H. G. Flieth, 
treasurer of the library board. 

John Callahan, president of the Wis- 
consin teachers’ association delivered an 
address on “Educating all the people all 
the time.” The speaker pointed out that 
the foundation for a taste in reading 
should be laid in the child as soon as he 
is able to understand stories read and 
told to him. 

The last address for the evening was 
on “International peace” by President 
Silas Evans of Ripon college. He re- 
viewed the progress of international 
peace and declared it the most significant 
movement of the day. He said that many 
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causes were operating slowly but steadily 
to bring the nations together to a better 
understanding. 

An informal reception at the public 
library closed the evening. 

On Thursday morning, the meeting 
opened with an address of welcome in 
behalf of the city by F. P. Regner, city 
attorney of Wausau. C. E. Turner also 
spoke briefly welcoming the library 
workers. Then followed an address by 
Hon. W. H. Hatton of New London, 
president of the association in which he 
said, “the nineteenth century was a per- 
iod in which the assertion of individ- 
uality was felt, while the twentieth is the 
period of solidarity, social service and 
collective action which has brought about 
countless important changes.” 

A paper on the selection of fiction by 
Miss Bascom, editor of the 4. L. A. 
Booklist, was most interesting. Miss 
Bascom said, “in 1912 there were nearly 
1,000 novels published in America.” The 
library must select, but must select so 
broadly that its readers can make a still 
closer selection to suit individual tastes. 
Practical suggestions as,to the methods 
of selecting fiction were given. 

Mary E. Dousman spoke on “The 
child and his book.” Parents should hold 
before their children as ideals the great 
characters of history to develop the 
child’s character. 

Katharine Barker of Merrill gave an 
interesting account of the story hour for 
older children. 

“Children and consideration for oth- 
ers” by Mabel Smith of Watertown re- 
lated her experiences with discipline in 
the library. 

Cecile M. Fennelly of Ashland spoke 
on “Winning friends for the library.” 
She gave various means of publicity now 
used in order to increase interest in the 
library. 

“The budget justified” was the sub- 
ject of a talk by Miss L. E. Stearns of 
Madison. By means of charts the nu- 
merous activities of a library were illus- 
trated and it was.also shown _ that 
amounts appropriated for schools in the 
last seven years had increased 150% 
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that for general expenses about 100% 
and for libraries only 40%. 

The keynote of the afternoon session 
was the advisibility of opening the li- 
brary to country borrowers. M. S. 
Dudgeon gave a talk on “Why should 
we open our library to country borrow- 
ers?” He treated the subject from a 
business standpoint and called attention 
to the benefits derived by the merchants 
from frequent visits of country patrons 
to the city. 

Prof C. E. Hulten of Park Falls de- 
livered a paper on “What our country 
neighbors read.” He spoke of the aver- 
age periodicals in the homes and the need 
of stimulating reading through schools 
and libraries. 

“What the city librarian can do for 
country readers” was discussed by Miss 
E. B. McDonald, superintendent of 
schools of Oconto county. She outlined 
ways and means of bringing country 
teachers in touch with the library. 

A round table on “What we are doing 
to get country readers” was conducted 
by Miss Van Buren of Madison. Re- 
ports from Miss Lansing, Neenah, Miss 
Hamilton, Whitewater, Miss _ Barker, 
Merrill, Miss Allen, Rhinelander and 
Miss Dunn, Stanley were heard. 

' The association was entertained at an 
afternoon tea by the Ladies’ literary club 
at the Wausau club. 

At the evening meeting a reading of 
Sheridan’s “The Rivals” was given by 
Miss M. E. Hazeltine, Rev A. A. Ewing, 
M. S. Dudgeon, Miss Van Buren and 
Miss Carpenter of Madison; Mr and 
Mrs Jillson of Ripon and K. K. Borsack, 
R. E. Puchner and R. D. Sanche of 
Wausau. The reading was followed by 
a brief address by Mr Ewing urging up- 
on the public the advantages of such 
dramatic readings. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mary A. Smith, Public li- 
brary, Madison; vice-president, W. K. 
Coffin, Eau Claire; secretary, Gertrude 
Cobb, Janesville public library; treasur- 
er, Mrs F. D. Short, Normal school, 
Stevens Point. Mr Hatton presented the 
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thanks of the association for the kind- 
ness of the hosts and for the assistance 
of all who had taken part in any way. 

Invitations for the next state meeting 
were received from Green Bay, Marin- 
ette and Eau Claire. The choice of a 
meeting place was left to the executive 
board. The question of changing the 
time of meeting from the Spring to the 
Fall of the year then came up. It was 
voted that the executive board take up 
this question also. 

“Closer contact of library and com- 
munity” was a paper presented by Prof 
C. C. Marsh of Antigo. He believes that 
the library should reach all the residents 
of the county in which it is located and 
told of the various plans of bringing the 
resources of the library to the notice of 
everybody. 

In the discussion which followed Miss 
Dousman of Milwaukee public library 
told of a plan by which the services of 
teachers are secured for the children’s 
room on Saturday. They are paid at the 
same rate as for teaching services. 

A paper on “The local book dealer, the 
library and the reading public” by Zana 
K. Miller of Madison was presented. 
She said it was difficult to improve the 
class of reading in libraries when the lo- 
cal book dealer continues to sell trashy 
literature. 

Mr P. Wolter of the A. C. McClurg 
Company gave a brief talk on business 
methods in ordering books. 

The meeting closed with a question 
box conducted by Miss Helen Turvill of 
Madison. 

Jutta Rupp, 
Secretary. 





Nowhere is the sky so blue, the grass 
so green, the sunshine so bright, the 
shade so welcome, as right here, now, 
today. No other blue sky, nor bright 
sunshine, nor welcome shade exists for 
you. Other skies are bright to other 
men. They have been bright in the past 
and so they will be again, but yours are 
here and now.—David Starr Jordan. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


The Educational Review for February 
(p. 146-54) contains a most interesting 
article on The many book vs.The few 
book course of study. 

A select list of books and magazines 
on municipal government published dur- 
ing the last decade and to be found in 
the Lincoln ‘library of Springfield, IIL, 
has been issued. 

A bibliography of International law 
and Continental law, prepared by Edwin 
N. Burchard, law librarian of the Li- 
brary of Congress, has been issued and is 
for sale by the Government printing of- 
fice, price 15 cents. 

Catalogs of books by Catholic authors 
have recently been issued, one by Mrs 
Clare Moran Rapier of Atlanta, Ga., 
another by Katherine E. Codd, Enoch 
Pratt free library, Baltimore, and the 
third by the K. C. of Springfield, Ill. 

The American Architect, 50 Union 
Square, New York City, has lately issued 
a 91-page list of books on architecture 
and allied subjects, which seems to be 
complete and up-to-date, of recent and 
standard books on that subject. 

A bibliography of the public writings 
and addresses of Woodrow Wilson, 
1875-1910, prepared by Harry Clemons, 
Reference library, Princeton university, 
has been published by the Library of 
Princeton university, price 50 cents. 

In the Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
ports for Feb. 1, 1913, issued by the 
Bureau of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, there is an interesting note (p. 
586) of the work of the library of the 
Central bureau of social service located 
in Amsterdam, Holland. 

The “Buying list of books for small 
libraries,” originally compiled by Miss 
Zaidee Brown of Massachusetts, recently 
revised by Miss Caroline Webster of 
New York, has been reprinted for the 
League of library commissions, and may 
be had from A. L. A. headquarters, Chi- 
cago. 

An interesting pamphlet was that pre- 
pared in February by the Public library 
of Jersey City, N. J., giving an account 
of presidential inauguration. It opens 
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with an account of how the president is 
elected, followed by descriptive notes of 
the inauguration and the principal events 
attending the inaugurations of all the 
presidents of the United States. 

A six-page folder, specially prepared 
for the purpose, is being sent to every 
school child in the public schools of St. 
Joseph, Mo., with the thought that any 
message which a child takes home from 
school, touches the whole family. The 
first four days of the experiment show a 
59 per cent increase in the borrowers’ 
applications. 

Attractive cuts illustrate the folder 
which has an address to the boys and 
girls by Charles E. Rush, librarian. Then 
follows a list of books for young people, 
books for women, books for men and a 
most telling invitation to the library. 

The Engineering experiment station 
in the University of Illinois has pub- 
lished a revised edition of its extension 
of the Dewey decimal system of classifi- 
cation applied to the engineering indus- 
tries, prepared by Professor L. P. Breck- 
enridge and G. A. Goodenough, 1906. 
The new edition has been much extended 
as compared with the original edition 
and it has been the aim to present sub- 
divisions of the subjects in such detail 
as to constitute a complete classification 
for most engineering industries, even 


though highly specialized. 


The present edition is in accordance 
with the 1911 edition of Dewey’s decimal 
classification. The first two editions, to- 
taling 20,000 copies, were distributed 
gratuitiously, but a charge of 50 ceuts 
will be made for the new edition to cover 
the cost of publication. 

In a recent article in the Country Gen- 
tleman, on the Library of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
statement was made that the importance 
of this library as a factor in the progress 
of agriculture can hardly be over esti- 
mated. 

The library contains over 120,000 
books and pamphlets. Additions last year 
numbered 8,816. Over 1,900 periodicals 
are currently received, not including an- 
nual reports and proceedings of socie- 
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ties. The annual appropriation is $40,- 
000, of which more than $25,000 is for 
the salaries of the staff of 28 persons. 

The scope of the literature corre- 
sponds with the work carried on by the 
department and the contents of the 
library are used to make investigations 
of progress in agriculture in every cor- 
ner of the world. The use of the library 
in the department is shown by the fact 
that last year 136,150 books were 
charged at the loan desk of the main 
library, and this did not include the 
thousands of single numbers of periodi- 
cals circulated among specialists of the 
department. The contents of the library 
are placed at the disposal of the agri- 
cultural scientists all over the country, 
by lending freely to out-of-town librar- 
ies. 

An interesting reprint from the annual 
report of the Department of public in- 
struction of Minnesota is a report on 
school libraries by Martha Wilson, su- 
pervisor of school libraries for Minne- 
sota. 

In a recent note of The Missoulian, 
published in Missoula, Mont., the library 
situation in the state, as portrayed by 
some dozen of its public libraries, shows 
a live spirit. Cuts of eight new library 
buildings in Montana make a good show- 
ing in that particular line. 

A book that ought to be helpful in the 
hands of a librarian is the one issued by 
the Business Book Bureau of New York 
entitled “What to read on business.” It 
is an annotated list of books on business 
in general, finance and accounting, in- 
cluding corporations, credits, bank prac- 
tices, insurance, bookkeeping, brokerage, 
cost accounts, auditing, etc. 

In the 1912 report of the librarian of 
Northwestern university, Evanston, II1., 
the following suggestive paragraph is 
found: 

The library was represented at the an- 
nual meeting of the American library as- 
sociation, held the last of June at Ottawa, 
by Miss Eleanor F. Lewis. While it must 
be admitted that the value of representa- 
tion at such meetings is problematical, still 


it is a custom followed by many libraries 
throughout the country. It may be worth 





while to consider whether or not some 
special sum ought to be appropriated to en- 
able the librarian and his assistants to go 
to such meetings where matters of com- 
mon interest to libraries are discussed. 


The Public library of Seattle, Wash., 
has issued a pamphlet of 40 pages, “Har- 
bors and docks,” a list of books and ref- 
erence to periodicals in the Seattle pub- 
lic library. 

The list is alphabetically arranged’ un- 
der countries and cities, with five pages 
of general references on the subject. 


A Staff Meeting 


The esprit de corps in the staff of the 
University of Michigan library has al- 
ways been noted by vistors there. Such 
incidents as the following may account 
for some of it: 

Red star tea 

The librarian requests the pleasure of 
your company at tea on Monday, March 
17th, in the upper catalog room, at 4:30 
P. M. All members of the staff are re- 
quested to bring with them one book 
from the stack which in their opinion 
is suitable for placing on the red-star 
case. Shelf-room will be provided for 
the display of these suggested volumes, 
which will probably be discussed infor- 
mally during the tea. The following may 
serve as aids in this problem of book se- 
lection : 

1) All books placed on the red-star 
case should be suited to undergraduate 
readers, give offense to no one and, above 
all, attract the students to the pleasures 
of reading. 

2) The volume should be physically 
attractive. Shabby books and rebinds are 
not to be displayed on the case. 

3) Suitable books are most easily 
found in the sections devoted to English 
literature, history, biography, travel, so- 
ciology, and the fine arts. 

Bring one book only, but try to make 
that the best book for the purpose. 
Please leave a dummy on the shelf in the 
stack and put your name on a slip in the 
book, so that due credit may be given for 
good judgment and literary discernment. 

Toothsome prizes will be awarded. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 

The Easter vacation begins on March 
21 and the school reassembles on March 
26. Mrs Scott will give her course of 
instruction at that time. 

From April 28 to April 30 inclu- 
sive, the Georgia library association will 
hold its biennial meeting in Atlanta. 
The sessions will be held in the Library 
school room, with the exception of one 
afternoon when the association will ad- 
journ for its meeting to the Anne Wal- 
lace branch. 

The principal out-of-town speaker will 
be Dr Arthur E Bostwick, of the St. 
Louis public library, who will address 
the association at two of the meetings. 
Dr Thomas M. Owen, state-librarian of 
Alabama will also be present, and give 
an address during one of the sessions. 

The library activities of several of 
the surrounding states will be represent- 
ed on the program, and the Library 
school students will be scheduled to at- 
tend all the meetings. 

During the second term the course 
was uninterrupted except for the two 
regular holidays, General Robert E. 
Lee’s birthday and. Washington’s birth- 
day. 

Notes of graduates 

Susan M. Flournoy, ’11, was appoint- 
ed librarian of the Public library of 
Tyler, Texas, during the month of Feb- 
truary. Since her graduation, Miss 
Flournoy had been an assistant in the 
circulating department of the Main li- 
brary, New York. 

Susan Simonton, ’07, was married at 
her home in Carrolton, Ga., to Alonzo 
Padgett of Augusta, Georgia, on Feb- 
ruary 11. Miss Simonton had held the 
position of librarian of the Public li- 
brary of Barnesville, Georgia, for three 
years preceding her marriage. 

Mary Lambie, ’07, resigned her posi- 
tion as assistant in charge of the chil- 
dren’s room, Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
during February. On March 6, Miss 
Lambie was married to Franklin Ohler 
of Emmitsburg, Maryland. 

Constance Kerschner, 07, who has 
served for nearly six years as cataloger 
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in Yale University library has resigned 
her position there to take employment in 
the Library of Congress where she has 
been assigned to the map department. 

Fanny Cook, ’11, has resigned her 
position as assistant in charge of the 
Oakland City branch, Carnegie library 
of Atlanta. Her marriage to Grahame 
Williams of Atlanta will take place early 
in June. 

DELIA FOREACRE SNEED, 
Principal. 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
Training school for children’s librarians 

The school closed March 19 for the 
Easter vacation and re-opened for the 
Spring term, March 25. 

In connection with the course in lend- 
ing systems, the Training school students 
visited the Carnegie free library, Home- 
stead, also the libraries of the Pittsburgh 
university, Davis’, Hays’ and Henrici’s 
book stores and inspected the charging 
systems. 

Courses bulletined for the Spring term 
are: 
Junior 

Ordering and accessioning, C. T. Hewitt; 
Elements of Parliamentary law, Wm. A. 
Jordan; Cataloging, Bertha T. Randall; Li- 
brary buildings, Harrison W. Craver; Work 
with schools, Mary de Bure McCurdy; 
Home libraries, Louise Singley; Printing 
and binding, Arthur Scott; Preparation of 
copy for printer, Irene Stewart; Public 
speaking, Lecturer not announced. 

For Book selection course, which ex- 
tends throughout the year, the lectures 
will be given by Gertrude Blanchard, 
Travel books for children; Hannah C. 
Ellis, Poetry and art books for children; 
Elva S. Smith, Editions; E. H. McClel- 
land, Technical books for boys. Miss 
Whiteman also continues her course in 
Story telling, taking up some of the 
great epics and other literature which 
may be told in cycles. 

Alumni notes 

Kate Keith, 12, has resigned from 
the staff of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh. Her marriage to Lewis Lazell 
Beeken will take place on Monday of 
Easter week. 

Marie Elizabeth Wallace, ’11, has been 
appionted to succeed Miss Keith as chil- 
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dren’s librarian in Central children’s 
room, Carnegie library, Pittsburgh. 

Ethel May Sevin, 09, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Mount Washington 
branch, Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, 
March 1, 1913. 

Edith Louise Smith, ’11, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss Sevin as chil- 
dren’s librarian in Wylie Avenue branch 
children’s room. 

Grace M. Starkey, ’11, has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian in the West 
End branch children’s room, Carnegie 
library, Pittsburgh. 

Lillian A. Sutherland, ’08-’09, has 
been appointed head of children’s de- 
partment, Kansas City public library, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New York public library 


The lecturers to the junior class since 
the last report have been as follows: 

Louise G. Hinsdale, East Orange public 
library, Town library administration. | 

Edwin H. Anderson, New York public li- 
brary. Large library administration. 

Mary L. Titcomb, Hagerstown (Md.) 
County library, Rural library extension. 

Miriam Carey, Minnesota library commis- 
sion, Libraries in state institutions. 

Benjamin Adams, New York public libra- 
ry, Branch system administration. 

Fredrick W. Faxon, Boston Book Co., 
Periodicals. 

Jessie Welles, Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, The circulating department. 

Adelaide B. Maltby, New York public li- 
brary, Branch administration. 

Edward F. Stevens, Pratt Institute free 
library, Copyright and Bookbuying. 

Zaidee Brown, Massachusetts library 
commission, Library accounts. 

Caroline Webster, New York State libra- 
ry organizer, Work of the organizer. 

Annie Carroll Moore, New York public 
library, Administration of the children’s 
room. 

Edward F. Tilton,: Libraries from the 
architect’s point of view. 

William B. Gamble, New York public li- 
brary, Technological collections in libraries. 

The seniors in administration have had 
the following lectures, all but one follow- 
ed by seminars: 

Irene Hackett, Englewood public library, 
Working men and libraries. 

John Cotton Dana, Newark public libra- 
ry, Business men and libraries. 

Julia Robeson, Pratt Institute free libra- 
ry, Picture bulletins for adults. 





Miriam Carey, Reading for the inmates of 
state institutions. 

Jessie Welles, City library extension. 

Mr Metcalf of the juniors, has re- 
ceived an appointment for evening and 
Sunday work in the reference depart- 
ment in the main reading room. 

The subjects chosen by the seniors for 
theses and bibliographies are as follows: 

Bibliographies: Free-speech, Eugenics, 
Index to printer’s marks, Sources of infor- 
mation concerning merit of current foreign 
books. 

Theses: Duplicate pay collections; Possi- 
bilities of the high school library; Inter- 
mediate department in libraries, for the 
adolescent; Certain reactions in library 
architecture; Certain reactions in library 
practice; The municipal reference library; 
Specialization in library work and training; 
Rural schools and the library; Training for 
school librarianship and library instruction 
in schools; Reviews and annotations of chil- 
dren’s books. In three cases, two students 
have chosen the same subjects. 


A party in celebration of St. Valen- 
tine was given by the classes jointly on 
the evening of February 14. 

Nine students and three members of 
the faculty attended the Atlantic City 
meeting, where the school held its first 
official dinner. 

The usual vacation trip will cover the 
Washington and Philadelphia circuit, the 
last week in March. Miss Van Valken- 
burgh will probably conduct the party. 

Mary W. PLUMMER, 
Principal. 
Pratt institute 

The spring trip this year includes 
visits to Albany, Troy, Springfield, Wor- 
cester, Boston (including Brookline, 
Somerville, Cambridge, and Medford), 
Providence and New Haven. Miss 
Gooch will conduct the party to Albany 
and Miss Rathbone will meet them at 
Springfield for the remainder of the 
trip. 

The graduates of the school, present 
at the Atlantic City meeting, dined to- 
gether on Sunday, March 2. 

The lecturers for the past month have 
been Leon M. Solis-Cohen, librarian of 
traveling libraries, Brooklyn public li- 
brary, who gave two lectures on branch 
administration, including the making of 
schedules; Frederick W. Jenkins, of the 
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Sage Foundation library, who gave a 
lecture of absorbing interest on the li- 
braries of prisons and reformatory insti- 
tutions based upon recent first-hand ex- 
perience in starting library work on 
Blackwell’s Island; Mary E. Hall, Pratt, 
95, librarian of the Girl’s high school in 
Brooklyn, who talked on the work of 
high school’ libraries, and Andrew 
Keogh, reference librarian at Yale 
university. Mr Keogh’s subject was 
“Some problems in the administration 
of a university library.” 

Among the practical problems given 
in connection with the course in book 
selection this term has been the selection 
of 10 inspiring biographies of modern 
women for the list of recommended 
reading to be given to a chapter of camp- 
fire girls. By combining the individual 
lists handed in by the students, a very 
good bibliography of the biographies of 
modern women has been made which 
we hope to print shortly in the Quarterly 
Booklist of the Pratt Institute free li- 
brary. 

Another of the problems has been the 
selection by request of 50 recent books 
of non-fiction for the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in Brooklyn, and 
a third was a purchase of $25 worth of 
recent dramatic literature. Real prob- 
lems of this sort, in the knowledge that 
the results are to be actually used, make 
the work of far greater interest to the 
students. 

Among the visitors to the school dur- 
ing the past month have been Katherine 
Dame, ’00, now cataloger in the New 
York state library ; Jessie Welles, ’99, su- 
perintendent of circulation of the Pitts- 
burgh public library, and Dr Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, librarian of the Wiscon- 
sin historical society library. 

Alumni notes 

The school has heard, with great re- 
gret of the deaths of Susan C. Foot, ’94, 
and Bertha S. Wildman, 99. 

Elizabeth L. Parker, ’99, has been 
made children’s librarian of the Webster 
branch of the New York public library. 

Marguerite Baldwin, ’09, is engaged as 
cataloger at Columbia university for the 
rest of the current year. 
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Alice Willigerod, ’11, since graduation 
head of the circulation department of 
the East Orange public library, has been 
appointed librarian of the Public li- 
brary, Hazelton, Pa. 

Helen E. Crippen, ’12, has been at 
work in the reference department of 
the Denver public library, during the 
winter. 

JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-director. 
Syracuse university 

The second semester began Jan. 29. 
On March 6, C. W. Bardeen, publisher, 
addressed the school on “Observations 
on the use of library gleaned from ex- 
perience,” followed by an informal talk 
on “How to publish a book.” On March 
7, Miss Eliza Butler, representative of 
the national board of Y. W. C. A., gave 
an interesting talk on “The librarian and 
the Sealed Book.” 

Since the last report the following lec- 
tures have been given before the senior 
class on the bibliography of special sub- 
jects: ; 

Prof Wm. L. Bray, Literature of bot- 
any; Prof Chas G. Rogers, Literature 
of, physics; Prof F. A. Saunders, Liter- 
ature of physics; Dr Hugh P. Baker, 
dean of the State forestry college, For- 
estry and its literature. 

The library faculty and staff on the 
evening of March 4, entertained the stu- 
dents and the alumni residing in the city 
with a chafing-dish party in the library 
school rooms. 

The director will take the seniors, 
March 21 to April 1, on the annual trip 
to the libraries of Washington, Phila- 
delphia and New York. 

Adah Thomlinson, ’10, formerly of the 
New York public library, has joined the 
staff of the Utica public library. 

Mary J. SIBLey, 
Director. 
University of Wisconsin 

The first semester closed January 28, 
with examinations in each subject. The 
courses in classification, elementary cat- 
aloging, loan administration, American 
trade bibliography, and library economy 
were completed, while those in reference 
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and book-selection will be continued to 
the end of the year. Lectures on public- 
ity, children’s work, including practice 
in story-telling, and the routine of re- 
cataloging a library were given at this 
time to prepare the students for field 
practice. The following special lectures 
have been enjoyed since the last report: 

Work of the New York bureau of munici- 
pal research—Dr E. A. Fitzpatrick. 

County library system of California— 
W. R. Watson. 

The administration of the Brooklyn pub- 
lic library—Dr Frank P. Hill. 

Library training—Dr Frank P. Hill. 

Evaluation of books on political econo- 
my—Dr T. S. Adams. 

The second semester opened with two 
months of field practice. Assignments 
were made to various libraries in the 
state under different classes, as follows: 
Special cataloging, Library organization, 
Special work, Field work, and regular 
library work. 

The school entertained informally for 
Miss Ahern on the occasion of her visit, 
December 4. 

A dramatic reading of Sheridan’s Ri- 
vals was given December 18 as a Christ- 
mas masque for the enjoyment of the 
students and their guests. The parts 
were read by Prof Pyre, Mrs Jastrow, 
Dr and Mrs Thwaites, Miss Van Buren, 
Prof Beatty, Prof and Mrs Cerf, Mr 
Dudgeon and Mr Speare. 

On January 7, Dr Frank P.. Hill was 
the guest of the school at a tea in his 
honor. Miss Bascom entertained the 
class at a farewell tea in the Booklist of- 
fice on the last afternoon before field 
work began. 

Alumni notes 

Lena V. Brownell, ’09, resigned Feb- 
ruary 1 as cataloger in the Superior 
(Wis.) public library and is now em- 
ployed in the Portland (Ore.) public 
library. 

Winnie Bucklin, ’09, is librarian at 
Fargo, N. D., having resigned her posi- 
tion with The Indexers, Chicago. 

Stella E. Hanson, ’09, and Grace Lane, 
’09, begin work April 1 in the Sioux City 
(Iowa) public library. Miss Hanson 
resigns as assistant in the Franklin 
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branch library, Minneapolis, to take 
charge of the circulating and branch 
work, and Miss Lane resigns as head 
cataloger of the University of North 
Dakota to undertake the recataloging of 
the Sioux City library. 

Lydia Kinsley, ’07, resigned her posi- 
tion with the Lane medical library, San 
Francisco, and is in Los Angeles for 
the winter, having a temporary position 
to organize a private library. 

Alice S. Wyman, ’10, has become li- 
brarian of the University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa. She was formerly librarian 
of the Girls’ Industrial school, Monte- 


vallo, Ala. 
Summer session 


The Summer session is announced 
from June 21 to August 1. This term of 
six weeks will include elementary in- 
struction in general library work, and 
only those already holding library posi- 
tions are eligible for admission. The 
course includes 20 lessons in dictionary 
cataloging, 12 in the decimal classifica- 
tion, 15 in reference work, 10 in book 
selection and buying, 12 in library econ- 
omy, including accession, shelf-listing, 
binding, mending, etc. There will be 
special lectures on library extension, pub- 
licity, the relation of library and school. 

The faculty of the regular school will 
conduct the work of instruction, and well 
known librarians will give special lec- 
tures, including Dr R. G. Thwaites, Miss 
M. E. Ahern, and others. 

Chautauqua 

The thirteenth annual session of the 
Chautauqua (N. Y.) library school will 
be held July 5 to August 15. The course 
of study is. general, and is designed for 
librarians and library assistants who can- 
not leave their work for the extended 
course offered in the regular library 
schools, but who can get leave of ab- 
sence for six weeks of study to gain a 
broader understanding of modern meth- 
ods and ideals. This course is especially 
planned to accomplish the most possible 
in six weeks. 

The usual instructors will be supple- 
mented by special lecturers from time to 
time, and by the regular Chautauqua pro- 
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gram which offers, during the whole six 
weeks of the school, a series of lectures, 
concerts, readings and discussions. 

The course is open only to those who 
are already engaged in library work or 
have definite appointment to library posi- 
tions. It is limited to the number that 
can be given satisfactory instruction and 
supervision. , Early application should be 
made to Mary E. Downey, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

McGill university 

The usual summer course in library 
training will be held this year in the Mc- 
Gill university library, Montreal. It 
will open on Monday, June 23, and will 
continue for four weeks. The prime 
objects of the school are to help librar- 
ians of small libraries who have never 
had systematic training; and to enlarge 
the student’s conception of what the li- 
brary should stand for in the com- 
munity. 

The principal subjects of study will be, 
classification (based on Cutter’s Expan- 
sive classification), cataloging, reference 
work, and book selection. 

Further information may be obtained 
from C. H. Gould, librarian, McGill 


university, Montreal. 





Educational Preparation for Library 
Work 

In a recent pamphlet issued by the De- 
troit public library, in speaking of the 
preparation for library work, the follow- 
ing statement is made: 

In selecting a high school and college 
course with a view to preparing for li- 
brary work, it is wise to choose an initial 
classical course in high school, followed 
by a modern language and _ scientific 
course in college. Wide personal read- 
ing, carefully selected, may be looked 
upon as desirable. 

Where academic education beyond the 
high school is not possible, the applicant 
will do best to choose as liberal a course 
as possible and cultivate early—and ex- 
pect always to continue—the practice of 
systematic, independent reading to in- 
crease his store of knowledge and gen- 
eral information. 


News from the Field 
East 

Josephine Keeler has been elected li- 
brarian of the Public library of Benning- 
ton, Vermont. 

The Public library of Bristol, Conn., 
has received a bequest of $53,424 by the 
will of the late Mary P. Root of Bristol, 
who was killed in an automobile accident 
six years ago. There has been much lit- 
igation over the bequest. 

The North End branch of the Public 
library of Boston was opened February 
27. There are about 4,000 books, in- 
cluding a large number of Italian works, 
to accommodate the residents of the dis- 
trict. Edith Guerrier is the librarian. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Laconia, N. H., records a de- 
cided increase in the use of their refer- 
ence and study material. The percentage 
of fiction was reduced. The work of the 
library is somewhat hampered by a lack 
of space and sufficient funds for extend- 
ing the work. A large number of gifts 
to the library is recorded. 

The Public library of Newton, Mass., 
has undergone considerable change by 
notable improvements and a new addi- 
tion to the building. The change con- 
sists of a new fireproof addition at the 
rear of the old building and the general 
re-arrangement of the rooms in the pres- 
ent building. The front part of the build- 
ing has been made into a general reading 
room and the old stack room has been 
made into a delivery room. 

New L. B. metal book-stacks for art, 
music and recent fiction have been in- 
stalled, as well as a number of tables 
and chairs for the use of those who wish 
to examine the 11,000 books immediately 
accessible in this room. The former 
magazine room will be used as the chil- 
dren’s reading room, containing about 
10,000 v. on the shelves. 

The new addition will accommodate 
115,000 v. Book stacks for two floors 
have been furnished, which will accom- 
modate nearly 100,000 v. There is ample 
room for an additional stack in the gal- 
lery floor and in the basement. New 
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furniture has been placed in several of 
the rooms and the old furniture has been 
refinished to correspond in color with 
the new. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Worcester, Mass., Robert K. 
Shaw, librarian, shows a net increase 
in accessions of 5,775; new registration, 
5,164; active cards, 23,001; circulation, 
446,150 v.; receipts, $58,576; expend- 
itures for books and periodicals, $13,083 ; 
salaries, $30,918. 

Plans for three branch buildings, Car- 
negie gifts, were completed. The picture 
collection has been largely increased. 
Much extension work was done through 
25 deposit stations at factories, engine 
houses, homes for the aged and other 
institutions. Five school deposits have 
done active work. 

Central Atlantic 

Estella Wolf, Drexel, ’12, has taken a 
position in the catalog department of the 
Carnegie library of Homestead, Pa. 

Arilen Redington Kingsley, Drexel ’09, 
was married on Dec. 25, 1912, at her 
home in Baltimore, Md., to Archibald 
Sylvester Hall, of Washington, D. C. 

Thomas W. Wilson of Dover, Dela., 
has been appointed State librarian for 
two years. Mr Wilson was formerly 
State librarian of Delaware, 1905-1909. 


Sarah E. Mallory, for many years li- 
brarian of the Public library of Castile, 
N. Y., has resigned. Agnes Bennett, the 
assistant librarian, has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy. 

Pauline M. McCauley, N. Y. S. L. S., 
’10-’11, has resigned her position as as- 
sistant at the Wylie Ave. branch of the 
Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, to succeed 
Gertrude Matthews as librarian of the 
Public library, Waco, Texas. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Troy, N. Y., records a circula- 
tion of 98,201 v. The circulation of for- 
eign texts has greatly increased. The 
work with the schools has grown tre- 
mendously. New card registration, 1,832. 
Total registration, 11,204. 

The report of the Brooklyn library for 
1912 marks the close of the fifteenth year 
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of the library service and briefly reviews 
the history of the library. The library 
system consists of 28 branches, three 
stations, 10 deposit stations, 11 factory 
stations, three stations in department 
stores and 275 in institutions to which 
traveling libraries are loaned. 

The rapid growth of Brooklyn and 
changes in residence frequently taxes to 
the utmost capacity the branches erected 
in different parts of the city. 

The plans of the library are looking 
forward to the needs to be met in the 
new central building soon to be erected. 

The library contains 735,840 v. There 
were 75,424 v. added to the library dur- 
ing the year. Registered borrowers, 294,- 
535. The circulation for home use for 
1912 was 4,380,779 v. 

In the annual report of the New York 
public library, Director Billings says that 
the policy of 1913 will be to make the 1i- 
brary popular. The labors of organiza- 
tion in the new building were so enorm- 
ous that practically no time for anything 
else was allowed, but hereafter the needs 
of the public schools, as well as the in- 
tellectual needs of the people generally, 
will receive increased attention. 

According to the report, there are now 
more than 2,000,000 v. and pamphlets in 
the library system. There were 7,969,- 
664 books circulated throughout the sys- 
tem. 

The heaviest circulation was in the 
heart of the East Side. Only 47 per 
cent of all the readers called for fiction. 

The report shows an increased inter- 
est in American history. More than 68,- 
000 v. on this subject were read. 

There were 2,959,000 children who 
drew books from the library. Special at- 
tention was given to story telling in all 
the children’s rooms, but particularly in 
the central building. 

The room for the blind attracted many 
visitors. Over 21,900 embossed books 
circulated among the blind. 

The annual report of the Friend’s free 
library of Germantown, Pa., records a 
circulation of 13,846v. Number of vis- 
its to library, 20,851. Alterations ‘to 
the amount of $4,274 have been made. 
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Jean M. Smith, assistant librarian, re- 
signed and Violet G. Gray was appointed 
in her place. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Orange, N. J., for 1912 carries 
a unique and most attractive cover. 

The report shows a circulation of 83,- 
656 v., with 36,700 v. on the shelves of 
the library in its three branches. The 
work in the children’s room of the main 
library has decreased for lack of new ma- 
terial on the shelves. 

Of the 29,630 inhabitants of Orange, 
7,000 are Italians and 1,100 Germans. In 
addition there are many Greeks, Danes, 
Swedes and Norwegians. The books in 
the foreign language department are so 
nearly worn out from use that their read- 
ers are dropping off. 

Bertha S. Wildman, secretary to the 
librarian of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh and a member of the faculty of 
the Training school for children’s li- 
brarians, died at St. Francis hospital in 
Pittsburgh, on February 19, 1913. Miss 
Wildman had been in ill health for over 
a year, but was able to continue her 
work until early in January. She was 
a graduate of the Pratt institute library 
school, 1899. In the same year she or- 
ganized the Public library of Madison, 
N. J., where she remained as librarian 
until she went to Pittsburgh, in Decem- 
ber, 1907. To her work of organization 
and administration in the village library, 
Miss Wildman gave the same devoted 
and careful attention, bringing to both 
a mind of unusual quality and a sympa- 
thetic personality which will be long re- 
membered by all her friends and asso- 
ciates. 

Central 

The Public library of Sterling, IIl., will 
be open to the residents of Whiteside 
County. 


S. Blanche Hedrick, librarian of the 
Agricultural college, University of Mich- 
igan for four years, has become assistant 
librarian in the University of North Da- 
kota. Harriet Bixby has been appointed 
to the position left vacant by Miss Hed- 
rick. 
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Florence Dolbee, for many years li- 
brarian of the Hayner library in Alton, 
Ill., died February 21. 


Louise Randall, for three years con- 
nected with the Carnegie library of St. 
Joseph, Mo., has been employed to take 
charge of the Public library of Whiting, 
Indiana. 

On account of the reduction in the li- 
brary tax by a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of Illinois, the Public 
library. of Evanston will be closed for 
four days in the week. 

Pearl Hamilton, for some time librar- 
ian of the Public library of Marengo, 
Iowa, has resigned to take a position in 
the Public library, Des Moines. Bessie 
Keel was appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Miss Wilhelmina Van der Hagen, li- 
brarian of the Public library of Esca- 
naba, Mich., has resigned her position to 
be married to Prof George P. Edmonds, 
superintendent of the public schools at 
Manistique. 

The Library commission of Indiana 
has made a collection of reproductions of 
historical pictures by Penfield and Ab- 
bott, which they will lend to the libraries 
of the state free of charge except for 
transportation. 

Mrs E. L. Petitclerc, after nearly 19 
years of continual service in the Reddick 
library at Ottawa, Ill., has resigned her 
position, to take effect April 1. The 
board, in accepting her resignation, 
passed a vote of appreciation for the 
services she had rendered. 


The annual report of the library of the 
University of Missouri records additions 
to the library of 16,278 v. Total number 
in the library, 118,677 v., pamphlets, 20,- 
500. Exclusive of over night books, the 
records indicate a circulation for home 
use during the year of about 20,000 v. 

The library has loaned books to 85 
individuals and institutions during the 
year and borrowed 139 for the use of the 
teachers in the university. 

Kittie W. Sherwood, for 39 years con- 
nected with the Public library of Cincin- 
nati, has resigned to become supervisor 
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of Clovernook Home for the blind when 
it moves into its new building. 

It will be remembered that a society 
grew out of the work for the blind in the 
Cincinnati public library, which bought 
the old home of Alice and Phebe Cary, 
Clovernook, and established a home for 
blind people. These quarters have been 
outgrown and new buildings with every 
modern equipment will soon be occupied. 

The report of the Municipal reference 
branch of the. St. Louis public library 
for December and January showed 136 
persons used the branch, including 75 
city officials. Nineteen municipal de- 
departments were served through its 
contents. Inquiries of various kinds 
were received from a wide range of or- 
ganizations and bodies outside of the 
St. Louis city government. These in- 
cluded in the city itself, the Civic league, 
the Central trades and labor union, the 
People’s league, the Business men’s 
league, and the School of social econ- 
omy. A large number of public libraries 
outside the city sent in inquiries as well 
as a number of legislative and municipal 
reference departments and other miscel- 
laneous organizations. The branch has 
obtained and furnished information on 
82 subjects. 

The report of the Carnegie-Stout pub- 
lic library of Dubuque, Iowa, for 1912, 
records a total circulation of 99,500 v., 
with 44,974 v. on the shelves and 14,483 
cardholders. 

The appropriation for the year was 
$8,424, a decrease of over $500 from last 
year. 

Books have been placed in eight public 
schools, with a circulation of 13,596 v. 

A reading club for girls has been 
started and a weekly story hour held. 

Considerable repairs have been placed 
on the building the last year. The art 


department has received two oil paint-. 


ings of views on the Mississippi River 
and two etchings by Monks. 

Several exhibits and lectures have been 
given during the year. The annual ex- 
hibit of the work of various depart- 
ments of the public schools was held in 
May. 
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The Cleveland public library will 
shortly remove from its present quarters 
to the top floor of a new building on 
Euclid avenue, near E. 14th street. The 
available space covers 55,000 sq. ft., 
which is double the space in the building 
from which the library is moving. It 
is expected that the library will remain 
in the new quarters until the completion 
of the proposed $2,000,000 library build- 
ing. 

For some time much of the material 
has been kept outside the library build- 
ing, on account of lack of space and 
danger from fire. The new building is 
of concrete, glass and steel and contains 
all modern conveniences and appliances. 

The report of the Public library of 
Davenport, Iowa, for 1912, records the 
number of volumes on the shelves, 35,- 
935, of which 4,530 were added in the 
past year. The adult circulation was 
91,846 v., juvenile, 36,569 v., schools, 39,- 
144v., deposit and delivery stations, 
4,776v. The increase was distributed 
throughout every department and every 
month of the year except December. The 
amount received from city taxes was 
$21,772. Amount spent for binding, $5,- 
131, salaries, $3,648. 

Several exhibits were held. The fine 
art books belonging to the library cre- 
ated much interest. 

A reception to the grade teachers on 
the Friday afternoon, after Thanksgiv- 
ing day, was most enjoyable. The chil- 
dren’s room was decorated for the oc- 
casion, books on special subjects and pic- 
tures for school use were exhibited. 

A course of lectures on reference 
books and the use of the library was 
given in the city training school. 

A program of competition for the de- 
sign of the new building of the Detroit 
public library has been issued. The com- 
petition will be open first to local archi- 
tects and, second, to out-of-town archi- 
tects. Two local architects will be chosen 
to compete with the out-of-town archi- 
tects. Rough drawings of the first floor 
plan will be submitted to a committee 
consisting of Librarian-emeritus H. M. 
Utley, vice-architect Frank Miles Day 
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and the Library Commission of Detroit. 
The first selection will be made March 
31. The final choice will be made by a 
library expert and two practicing archi- 
tects. 

It is proposed that the building be 
simple in design, three stories in height 
with stack room for 500,000v. An 
award of $5,000 will be made for the 
one whose plans are chosen. This archi- 
tect will be employed later to superintend 
construction, with a fee of six per cent, 
amounting to about $50,000. 

South 

Mrs Helen Cossitt Juilliard has re- 
cently given the Cossitt library of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., $5,000. She is the daughter 
of Frederick H. Cossitt, the original 
founder. 

The Jefferson branch of the Louisville 
public library was opened to the public 
March 6, with appropriate exercises. The 
children’s exercises were conducted on 
March 8, and the circulation of books 
began March 10. 

The city council of Fort Smith, Ark., 
in January voted an extra appropriation 
for the Carnegie city library of $1,000 
for books. The regular annual mainte- 
nance fund has not allowed the purchase 
of books enough for the increasing cir- 
culation. 

The annual report of the Public library 
of Jacksonville, Fla., records a circula- 
tion of 132,502 v., an increase of 15 per 
cent over 1911. Volumes on shelves, 25,- 
839; registrations for the year, 3,849, 
an increase of 16 per cent over 1911; 
number of cards in force, 8,750; amount 
paid for books, $2,566; binding $741. 
Amount received from taxes, $10,200; 
other sources, $2,237. 

West 

Mrs Kate Fogarty of Butte, Mont., has 
been elected librarian of the Public li- 
brary of Coeur d’Alene. 

A library law, recently passed by the 
South Dakota legislature, provides for 
state supervision of library extension and 
a system of traveling libraries for the 
state of South Dakota. 

Genevra Brock, for some time assist- 
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ant-librarian of the Public library of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., has been elected librar- 
ian to succeed Rose Martin, recently 
married. Elizabeth Gill was chosen as- 
sistant librarian to succeed Miss Brock. 

Dr Walter K. Jewett, librarian of the 
University of Nebraska, died March 3, 
after an operation for appendicitis. 

Dr Jewett was born in Massachusetts, 
graduated from Brown university and 
later from Harvard medical college. He 
afterwards took a course in the New 
York State library school, and after serv- 
ing in the Naval observatory library at 
Washington City and the medical de- 
partment of the John Crerar library, 
Chicago, he was appointed librarian of 
the University of Nebraska in 1906. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Omaha, Neb., records the num- 
ber of books in the library, 104,538, reg- 
istered borrowers, 17,823; total circula- 
tion of books, 267,371; increase, 8,907; 
books added to the library, 5,730. 
Amount of the city appropriation, $29,- 
000 


Some of the most noticeable points 
brought out in the report are extension 
of the hour of closing to 10 p. m.; the 
discontinuance of the guarantor system; 
the increase of the number of books is- 
sued to each borrower at one time; the 
establishment of branch libraries in 
school buildings and the removal of part 
of the library to the courthouse, on ac- 
count of the crowded condition of the 
library. 

Pacific Coast 

A new branch library was opened 
March 1, in Portland, Ore. 

Susan M. Moser, for the past several 
years librarian of the Public library of 
Baker, Ore., has resigned the position 
and will return to the middle west. 

Reba F. Lehmann, Drexel, ’08, has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the 
Public library at Hazelton, Pa., to take a 
position in the reference department of 
the Public library, Spokane, Washington. 

A new branch library building, a gift 
from the Carnegie Corporation, of $35,- 
000, was opened to the public, March 1, 
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in Los Angeles. The library is located in 
a public park donated for the purpose 
and is a very handsome building. 

In a very interesting report of the 
East side branch library of Portland, 
Ore., some significant figures are given. 

The first year in the new building 
closed in December. The year before, 
the membership was 3,300. The first 
year in the new building, the membership 
was 4,706. Attendance in 1911, 39,554; 
attendance in 1912, 99,511. Circulation 
in 1911, 24,150; circulation in 1912, 
61,470. | 

The children’s department is the most 
active in the new branch. The children’s 
librarian visits the public school and gives 
instruction to children in the first six 
grades. The seventh and eighth grades 
come to the library where they receive 
their instruction. 

The Girls’ club was organized last 
year and meets once a week. The topic 
for the present year is “The opera and 
opera singers.” 

Exhibits in the children’s department 
have included chocolate, scissors, buttons, 
silk culture, binder twine, veneer, and 
thin lumber, and butterflies. 

There are a number of debating clubs 
from the schools and _ neighborhood, 
which meet in the library. 

The fine auditorium is in constant use. 
There were 65 lectures there last year. 





An American edition of a new book 
by Richard Bagot, entitled “Italians of 
Today,” is just published by F. G. 
Browne & Co. of Chicago. Mr Bagot 
has already achieved interest by his well- 
known book “The casting of nets,” 
which has run into 13 editions and his 
“A Roman mystery” is now in the eighth 
edition. He is an authority on Italy and 
in his new book presents some very in- 
teresting and quite unusual observations 
on that country. 

While one must disagree decidedly 
with his presentation of the relations of 
the Vatican with Italian affairs, the rest 
of the volume is full of interesting de- 
scription and of value in dealing with’ 
Italian readers. 
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The Different West 


If those readers into whose hands 
Arthur E. Bostwick’s “The different 
West” falls, will not only read, but 
“mark, learn and inwardly digest’ its 
contents, it will from “mony a foolish 
notion free them,” whether they live east 
or west of the Alleghanies. 

Although originally an eastern man, 
Mr Bostwick knows his West and evi- 
dently approached it sympathetically on 
his first visit, for old blinding prejudices 
did not make it impossible for him to see 
us as we are—and through his spectacles, 
we, too, may see a different East. That 
most of our sectional prejudices arise 
from ignorance is clearly shown and 
without telling us in so many words, the 
writer makes us feel that to hold to them 
as so many of us do, betrays a childish 
attitude of mind. “For East is East and 
West is West” and who would make 
one over into the other if he could? 

It is upon the theory that first impres- 
sions are valuable and reliable that Mr 
Bostwick ventures to give his readers 
the benefit of his experience, but he 
wisely refrains from too broad generali- 
zations based upon these first impres- 
sions. He briefly notes the topographical 
features, the vegetation, the unending 
cornfields of Illinois and limitless wheat- 
fields further west, all giving a monotony 
not seen in the East. 

But temperamental differences cannot 
be dismissed in one paragraph. He notes 
with amusement that the eastern visitor 
has pigeonholed his western brother with 
the same nonchalance that Europe dis- 
poses of all America, East and West— 
we are “crude, self-assertive, inquisitive, 
over-confident, lacking culture,” etc., 
while the western man, even if he be a 
stay-at-home, knows the East even as the 
New Yorker knows Paris and London. 

The political unrest of the West inter- 
ests him and he finds that the difference 
in the two sections along this line lies 
mainly in the fact that the eastern plan 
of organizing reform is from the top 
down, while the western is the reverse, 

and when not founded on popular senti- 
ment, the reform fails. “Two conspicu- 





